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Memorabilia. 


. Ne writer can protect himself against the 

verbal pedant who tears two sentences 
from their context and sets them together in 
the hope that, infuriated by the pain of 
transplantation, they fall to fighting ”’ (R. G. 
Collingwood, ‘ Speculum Mentis,’ 10). But 
the reader can protect the writer against him- 
self, the reader. He can re-read, consider- 
ingly (a word we gladly take over from Dr. 
Hensley Henson). Southerly is the magazine 
of the Australian English Association, Syd- 
ney. We confess to having read its Septem- 
ber number petulantly, making objections 
which our re-reading demolished, and to make 
amends we print the greater part of the 
editorial. 

Last year, when the importation of James Joyce’s 
‘Ulysses was stopped by a Minister for Customs 
suddenly aware of the book, and anxious to pro- 
tect from its effects the few Australians who might 
be capable of reading it, a passionate controversy 
arose. . . What struck one most in the controversy 
was not the confusion of esthetics and morals— 
which seems inevitable—but the fact that many 
took the. opportunity given to vent their personal 
dislike of Joyce, and through him, of modern 
literature in general. . . Almost every one of the 
more progressive of his contemporaries has been 
similarly abused, very often on extremely slight 
acquaintance with his work. . . The important fact 
is overlooked ‘or ignored by such _self-constituted 
final judges, that modern literature is the literature 
of the young. As a rule, the young readily under- 
stand and appreciate it, and are prepared to defend 
it if need be. Modern literature is theirs by right, 
its atmosphere being that which they themselves 
breathe. Their opinions are not necessarily true. 
Indeed, they will be bound to err on the side of 
enthusiasm ; there will be much uncritical exclama- 
tion in their comments; they will overrate both 
books and writers, they will wildly damn, by com- 
parison, those of the past; but since it is mainly 
on them that new writers depend for sympathy, 
their responses are worth watching and trying to 
understand. Hardly any young student of litera- 














ture, for example, fails to take readily to Joyce’s 
extra-dimensional use of language. Such a reader 
enjoys this, proclaims it to others, even imitates it. 
Nor are the variations of Joyce’s narrative method 
often found to puzzle him. He would certainly 
never think of condemning Joyce because he does 
not “tell a story” in the manner of Dickens or 
Fielding. The plain fact is that, no matter what 
attempts are made to fix it to the great masters, 
literature continues and will probably never end till 
man does. . . Inevitably the character of the pro- 
duct will change—not so much because of the 
desire for novelty as because the material is 
changing and the methods of treating it are mani- 
fold; because, too, each writer is an individual, 
essentially different from any other. We shall have 
modern literature whether we like it or not. This 
in turn will give place to more modern literature; 
some may even become classic—and so the process 
goes on. Is not the only sensible thing to do, 
then, to receive, without prejudice, what is offered? 
... An ideal reader would view the stream of 
literature dispassionately, doing his best to under- 
stand its course. He would clear his mind of all 
preconceptions before .starting to read, and he 
would think well before expressing his opinion, 
which in no circumstances should be regarded as a 
verdict. . . There is no reason why the modern 
should be superior to the less modern, or to the 
old; just as nothing guarantees the permanent 
superiority of the great works of the past to any 
that may yet be written. Literature, indeed, is one 
—variable m texture, but continuous. 


Indeed, we need to make amends to 
Southerly, for we have had its previous num- 
ber in our hands, and had acclaimed in it the 
fourth of the only notices of Lesbia Harford’s 
poems, the others being. Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den’s in the Ozford Magazine, our own 
(clxxxii. 364), and Mr. Geoffrey Tillot- 
son’s in the Summer number of English. And 
then by our own carelessness, both the maga- 
zine and our little notice shared the fate 
of Carlyle’s manuscript. But the present 
number returns to Lesbia Harford, and says: 


Of the books by new poets in 1941, easily the 
most important ,is the ‘Poems’ of Lesbia Har- 
ford, who died fifteen years ago, and who had 
been published at last by the Commonwealth 
Literary. Committee in an excellent selection by 
Nettie Palmer. Critics have admitted the charm 
of these poéms, but have called them slight. Many 
are slight. Their author’s talent was facile and 
artless, sometimes careless, and she struck the same 
note too often, though Mrs. Palmer’s selection has 
largely remedied the effect of this. But every one 
of the poems in this book is sincere and fresh and 
natural, and here and there one rises to a lyric 
intensity that is rare. 


Perhaps as many ae three of the thirty or 
forty poems are slight, all of them are short, 
and not one of them is facile, in the sense of 
being mentally inexpensive. 

And now we shall not make any writer con- 
tradict himself. We shall contradict him. 
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Thus the writer of ‘ Six Australian Poets’ is 
quoted as saying: 

Australian poetry of the last century can hold: 
its own, in its highest expression, with any poetry 
written during the same period in the English 
tongue. 


This is not so. Some years ago we worked 
through a collection of Australian poetry, 
and found nothing better in it than stale 
Swinburne and second-hand Tennyson. No 
writer seemed ‘‘ individual, essentially differ- 
ent from every other.’’ We were wrong. We 
have now followed the indications which this 
number of Southerly gives us, and we find 
in the foresaid anthology three poems by one 
poet, with one memorable quatrain by another 
writer. ‘Speculum Mentis’ (p. 12) speaks to 
the point again: 

. . . to write a philosophical book [or a poem] is 
to write a commentary on human life, and a com- 
mentary compiled out of commentaries on an 
unread text is a thing of shame. 


C. J. Dennis’s ‘Songs of a Sentimental 
Bloke ’ (1915) is not represented in the antho- 
logy nor mentioned in the magazine. We 
think we remember it as a commentary, on 
human life not compiled out of commentaries. 
If so, it, with Lesbia Harford, and the three 
poems and one quatrain we have alluded to, 
are exceptional in Australian verse. 

The quatrain, of course, is Adam Lindsay 
Gordon’s : 


Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


But that only comes near poetry in its recog- 
nition that there are things that stand like 
stone. Had anything stood like stone in the 
writer’s own life, we think he’ would have 
achieved a stanza as impeccable as Gray’s: 
To each his suff’rings: all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan, 
The tender, for another’s pain; 
Th’ unfeeling, for his own. 
There are other things in Southerly to 
praise and to contradict, but these we note 
elsewhere. 


ig has occurred to us that we might inoffen- 

sively from time to time suggest some 
cautions to some of our contributors. We 
begin with a quotation froma letter by George 
Moore: 


I have read your article with pleasure 
despite the displeasure that the use of such 
words as ‘‘débacle’’ and ‘‘ naively ’’ caused 
me, Why not ‘downfall’ and ‘“‘innocently”’ ? 





es 


Literary and Historical 


“ae Notes. 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR’S RASPE AND 
SCOTT’S DOUSTERSWIVEL. 


N The Antiquary, Herman Dousterswivel js 
represented as a native of Westphalia, a 
‘“* tall, beetle-browed, awkward-built man” 
who, by promises of wealth, tempted Sir 
Arthur Wardour to guarantee the money 
advanced by an English company for mining 
copper at the Glen-Withershins works, 
(Withershins means contra-unwise, unlucky; 
douster, user of the divining rod.) For two 
years, the German alternately duped and 
fleeced Sir Arthur, even going so far as to 
bury a small horn of ‘‘ Scotch, English and 
foreign coins, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and then to dig it up, after certain 
magical preliminaries, for his patron’s en- 
couragement. An exposure eventually followed 
and Dousterswivel left the country. 

The advertisement to the first edition of 
Scott’s novel contains this comment on 
Dousterswivel: ‘‘ The knavery of the Adept 
in the following sheets may appear forced and 
improbable; but we have had very late in- 
stances of the force of superstitious credulity 
to a much greater extent, and the reader may 
be assured that this part of the narrative is 
founded on a fact of actual occurrence.’”’ The 
novelist’s attempt to compress two separate 
thoughts into one sentence results in obscurity, 
for the references to ‘‘ very late instances of 
the force of superstitious credulity ’’ and to 
‘‘a fact of actual occurrence ’’ seem to con- 
nect superstition with the vaguely indicated 
source incident. The sentence should be re 
phrased in order to bring out its thought con- 
tent: Dousterswivel’s knavery may appear 
forced and improbable, but it is fownded on 
an actual occurrence. Moreover, we have had 
very late instances of even greater super- 
stitious credulity than is displayed in the 
narrative by Sir Arthur Wardour. The recent 
instances may have been of public gullibility 
about the supposed miracles of animal mag- 
netism. Lady Louisa Stuart satirically in- 
veighed against this fad as late as 25 Oct. 
1830, in a letter to Sir Walter, citing the 
case ‘of Miss Stevens, who was said to have 
been cured of an inward disease by a mag 
netizing doctor and to have related in a trance 
what had recently happened to a Captain 
Smith in Ireland. The fact of actual occur 
tence was undoubtedly a mining fraud prac 
practised in Scotland. 
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Charles Earl of Traquair’s unsuccessful 
attempts to mine lead near Innerleithen have 
been mentioned as possible background 
material, but no imposture seems to have been 
practiced on the noble prospector. Japhet 
Crook, or Sir Peter Stranger, has more right 
to be considered the original of the German 
adventurer, Coming into Eskdale from Eng- 
land, he induced the second Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, grandson of the Duke of Monmouth, 
to invest money in the digging and smelting 
of iron somewhere near the old tower of Gil- 
nockie. His scientific pretensions and actual 
cozenage were at last discovered, and he was 
forced to depart from Eskdale precipitately. 
(The events may be dated roughly in the reign 
of George I, several years before Francis Scott 
actually succeeeded to the title of Buccleuch.) 
Inasmuch as the Buccleuchs were the Great 
Unknown’s patrons and clan chiefs, it is 
doubtful whether the novelist would have 
made narative use of an episode which em- 
phasised the gullibility of a former head of 
the house. 

Scott would certainly have preferred giving 
Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster (‘‘Sir John 
Jackass,’’ as he is called in Scott’s Journal) 
an indirect literary flagellation by drawing 
on a moré recent happening in which he 

layed the part of dupe. Sir John was a 
audably, though somewhat  blusteringly, 
active person whose multitudinous interests 
may be traced in over 367 tracts and pam- 
phlets published during hie lifetime. For 
ever brimming with plans and suggestions, he 
interviewed or communicated with many con- 
temporary notables, whose letters he brought 
out some four years before his death. It is 
significant that these tomes do not contain a 
single word from Sir Walter, although his sig- 
nature appears among the pal inevsn in each 
of the two. Scott seems to have been chiefly 
cognizant of Sinclair’s meddling propensities, 
rather than his philanthropic labours, so 
that the novelist’s few letters were probably 
lacking in flattering bonhomie. This much 
may be inferred from a fragment of their 
correspondence. Sir John wrote Scott on 6 
Nov. 1810, proposing a mermaid as the 
heroine of his next work and recommending 
Waldron’s ‘ Description of the Isle of Man’ 
for illuminating information on the sea 
nymphs’ houses and cities: ‘‘ I really do not 
know a better subject for a Poem, & I am 
Sure if any one can make any thing of it, 
you will’’ (‘Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. iii, 
on by permission of the late Sir Hugh 

alpole), The poet’s reaction to this sug- 
gestion may be judged by his letter of 31 








Dec. 1810, to Joanna Baillie: ‘“‘ To show you 
how essentially necessary this wise-acre thinks 
it that he should have a finger in every man’s 
pie, he wrote me the other day a long letter 
laying down rules for a poem to be called the 
Lady of the Sea and which was to turn upon 
the adventures and intrigues of a Caithness 
Mermaiden with whom he almost promised me 
an interview.”’ Sir John Sinclair may have 
had in mind the mermaid which appeared in 
Sandside Bay on the coast of Caithness and 
which, as the Earl of Caithness wrote the Earl 
of Haddington on 19 Sept. 1809, had been seen 
by six ereditable persons ‘‘ for upwards of an 
hour together, and at the short distance of 
about ten yards.’’ But this seal was not im- 
mortalized in verse. 

With Sinclair, obviously no great favourite 
of Scott’s, must be associated Rudolf Eric 
Raspe, an adventurer who was probably 
known to the novelist by anecdotal reputation 
rather than by name. Born in Hanover in 
1737, Raspe was appointed at the age of thirty 
keeper of the Landgrave of Hesse’s rich col- 
lection of antique gems and medals. About 
1775, he began extracting precious coins from 
the cabinets. When on the road to Berlin 
with his spoils, he was captured by the police, 
to whom the Cassel authorities had described 
him as long-faced, small-eyed, and crook- 
nosed—also as wearing a stumpy periwig over 
red hair and walking with a jerky gait. 
Raspe escaped from the gendarmerie and pro- 
ceeded to England, of whose Royal Society he 
had been an honorary fellow since 1769. Later, 
however, he was struck off the rolls because 
of his bad name. In 1782, after descending 
to work in a German coffee-house in London, 
he was appointed assay master and store 
keeper of some mines at Dolcoath, Cornwall. 
It was while there that Raspe compiled his 
famous chapbook on Munchausen. He next 
paid a visit to Scotland, coming well recom- 
mended, as we learn from the Minute of 
Meeting of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
24 July 1789 (communicated to me 30 Jan. 
1931, by Mr. John Stirton, Secretary of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land): 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting a letter 
from Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, Bart., recom- 
mending Mr. Raspe a Native of Germany who was 
sent by the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Braedal- 
bane and some other respectable names to make 
a Mineralogical Survey of the Highlands, a Plan 
which may contribute very materially to the im- 
provement Sf that part of the Country, and there- 
fore requesting some encouragement by the Society 
for so useful a purpose. 

On hearing Sir John Sinclair’s letter and Mr. 
Raspe’s printed plan or proposals in which besides 
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the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Braedalbane and 
Sir John Sinclair it appears that he is also Patron- 
ised by the Earl of Selkirk, Lord Daer, William 
Pultney, George Dempster Esqrs., and the High- 
land Society of London—resoLveD as the opinion 
of this Committee that it be recommended to the 
ensuing General Meeting to give in the meantime 
£25 Stg. to Mr. Raspe for enabling him to proceed 
in so laudable an undertaking. 


On 1 August, a general meeting of the 
Highland Society approved the proceedings 
of the committee of directors and bespoke 
particular attention for the German, “‘ as dis- 
coveries may made by a man of such 
abilities and knowledge as a practical'miner, 
as Mr. Raspe has been represented to the 
society, of general importance to the country 
at large’? (The Scots Magazine for August, 
1789). The further activity of the Dolcoath 
assay master and the hopes he raised in many 
breasts are compendiously indicated in the 
same magazine some two months later: 


Mr. Raspe, the German mimeralogist, after hav- 
ing examined the greater part of the Western High- 
lands and Islands, has at last begun his survey in 
Caithness. He has been very successful in dis- 
covering mines of. copper, lead, iron, cobalt, 
manganese, &c. and he will probably publish an 
account of those discoveries. 

It must give the greatest satisfaction to every 
friend to the prosperity of the Highlands, to under- 
stand, that the marble of Tirie, belonging to the 
Duke of Argyle, the lead in the property of Lord 
Braedalbane, and the iron on the estate of Glen- 
garry, are likely to turn out of great value and 
importance. From Sutherland ‘he has _ brought 
specimens of the finest clay, and there is reason to 
hope that this country will yet make a figure as a 
mining district, there being every symptom of coal, 
and a very promising vein of heavy spar, mixed 
with lead, having been discovered. On the whole, 
it is believed, that the tour of this ingenious 
traveller will turn out of great public, as well as 
private utility, and will do credit to those who have 
promoted it. 

On his arrival in the county of Caithness, 
the ingenious traveller was employed by Sir 
John Sinclair to search for lead on his land, 
particularly at a place called the Hill of 
Skinnet—about four miles from Thurso— 
where, as early as 1787, the proprietor had 
found large quantities of yellow and white 
mundick (both indicators of valuable deposists 
according to certain Cornish miners). Raspe 
did come upon “a regular vein of heavy spar, 
mixed with lead and crystals, three feet in 
breadth,’’ but there the matter was allowed 
to rest until the following year, when Sir 
John tried to lease Skinnet to a lead company. 
The project fell through on the baronet’s 
refusal to shoulder the full expense of the 
survey. However, on publishing an account 
of the town and parish of Thurso in the twen- 





— 


tieth volume (1798) of his great compilation, 
‘The Statistical Account of Scotland,’ Sin- 
clair demonstrated his continued trust in 
Raspe’s findings by . hinting that further 
proposals from mining companies would be 
most acceptable, 

Exactly what Raspe did after leaving Sir 
John Sinclair’s estate, I cannot ascertain. He 
probably continued his survey for a short time 
and then resumed work on ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue ’ (London, 1791) of the Tassie col- 
lection of pastes and impressions of ancient 
and modern gems, his introduction to which is 
dated from Edinburgh, 16 April 1790. James 
Tassie, then in London, wrote to his ver- 
satile assistant, care of John M’Gowan, Edin- 
burgh, on 17 May: ‘‘I am glad to hear your 
Subscription for this Summer is so consider 
able, although not eneough {sic.]. I met Mr, 
Fraser, who lately arrived in Town from 
Scotland, who was rather reflecting on the 
Highland Society for not rewarding you as 
they should do.’’ Raspe received at least a 
second grant of £25 from the Society; of 
further munificence there is no record. 

We may suppose Raspe to have returned 
to his survey in the summer or autumn of 
1790. A report of the Highland tour was 
made to the sponsoring society on 11 Jan. 
1791, and specimens from the recently opened 
Icolmkill and Tirie marble quarries were dis- 
played. At the same meeting, Sir John Sin- 
clair was chosen one of the four vice-presidents 
of the Highland Society. Raspe left Scot- 
land before the alluring prospects which he 
had dangled before landowners were realized 
or even fully investigated. He died not long 
thereafter at Mucross, od Kerry—known 
for its copper mines—in ‘ 

Leaindk cies flourished where facts had been. 
The events of two years were compressed into 
less than one, the climax of which was Raspe's 
visit to Sir John Sinclair and his flight on 
the discovery of the whole imposture. The 
version of Robert Chambers, who first sugges- 
ted the resemblance between Raspe an 
Dousterswivel, represents a fairly late stage 
in the development of traditions about the 
mineralogist (‘ The Book of Days,’ 1863-4, il, 
85-6) : 

As to Caithness, here lay probably the loadstone 
that had brought him into Scotland, in the person 
of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster... With him 
Raspe took up his abode for a considerable time, 
at his spray-beaten castle on the Pentland Firth; 
and members of the family still speak of theif 
father’s unfailing appreciation of the infinite in- 
telligence and facetiousness of his visitor’s conver 
sation. .. For a time, = poisons ge pase 
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brought to Thurso Castle, as foretastes of what 
was coming. But in time the bubble burst, and 
it was fully concluded by Sir John Sinclair, that the 
ores which appeared were all brought from Corn- 
wall, and planted in the places where they were 
found. Miss Catherine Sinclair has often heard 
her father relate the story, but never with the 
slightest trace of bitterness. On the contrary, both 
he and Lady Sinclair always said, that the little 
loss they made on the occasion was amply com- 

nsated by the amusement which the mineralogist 

d given them, while a guest in their house. 

The actual unmasking of Raspe may have 
been posthumous, coming ‘some time after 
1798, when a mining company sought for lead 
in the Hill of Skinnet. ‘An Account of the 
Improvements carried on by Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart.’ (London, 1812) contains a vague 
reference to Derbyshire miners who “ were 
unfortunately called away’’ after making 
some progress in their work. 

With verbal reports of these events to draw 
on, not to mention his own lack of confidence 
in Sinclair’s. clearheadedness, Scott had ex- 
cellent materials for the outline of Herman 
Dousterswivel’s sequence of trickery. But 
Scott complicated the pattern by using two 
bodies of source material, the factual- 
legendary and the fantastic, in forming the 
character of Dousterswivel. Through his early 
enthusiasm for German ballads and tales 
which veritably teemed with weird incidents, 
the novelist had fallen into the habit of con- 
ventionally associating the German in litera- 
ture with diablerie. Captain Dirk Hatteraick 
in ‘Guy Mannering’ had been a none-too- 
monstrous product of this emphasis. In The 
Antiquary Scott equipped his charlatan with 
the balderdash of sympathies and antipathies, 
magia naturalis, the cabala, the magisterium, 

icrucian mysteries, the divining rod, the 
lory hand, planetary influence, the Mighty 
unter of the North, sigils and the arcanum. 
Although the existence of superstitions 
peculiar to miners saves Scott’s combination 
of realism and magic from being inherently 
improbable, there is no satisfactory integra- 
tion of devotee of the occult and swindler. 
Dousterswivel’s real and affected beliefs do 
not create the illusion of his native super- 
stitions. His discourse and observances are 
an inartistic and unconvincing hotch-potch 
of the tenets of many strange creeds. So much 
is indicated in a note in which Scott suggests 
the source of a part of his trickster’s factitious 
jargon: ‘‘ A great deal of stuff to the same 


urpose with that placed in the mouth of the 

rman adept, may be found in Reginald 
Seot’s ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ Third Edi- 
toin, folio, London, 1665.’’ The Dousterswivel 
Ingredients 


impress a reader — horresco 





referens!—as being the vindictive phantoms 
of Scott’s youthful excursions into German 


romance, unnatural natural history, 
astrology, ghost-lore and demonological 
treatises. The parts combine inharmoniously 


like the ill-remembered figures of a nightmare. 
The divining rod belonged to a Herman 
Dousterswivel, but that character’s fumbling, 
ignorant dupery and his supernatural eclect- 
icism, without regard to place or period of 
origin, were certainly not indispensable. 

A reader only has to imagine the plot of 
The Antiquary stripped of mixed diablerie, 
but retaining the original adept’s learning, 
his somewhat picaresque preying on unin- 
formed greed, and his humorous-satirical 
deception of Sir John Sinclair (Sir Arthur 
Wardour), in order to appreciate the excellent 
narrative possibilities of the Raspe episodes. 


BrsuioGRaPHicaL Nore: References not 
specifically indicated in my article are: 
‘Lady Louisa Stuart, Selections from Her 
Manuscripts,’ ed, J. A. Home, 1899, pp. 260- 
1; Andrew Lang’s Introduction to The Anti- 
quary; ‘ Waverley Anecdotes,’ new ed., 1846, 

. 101; ‘‘ The Land of Scott,’’ Chambers’ 
Fadinburgh Journal, ii (1834), 89; W. S. 
Crockett, ‘The Scott Originals,’ 3rd ed., 1932, 
p. 121, note; E. E. Squires, ‘‘ Japhet Crook,’’ 
Transactions of the East Herts Archaeological 
Society, v, part iii (1915), 243-7 [I have been 
unable to consult James Moore of Hampstead, 
‘The Unparallel’d Imposter . . . Japhet 
Crook,’ 1751]; ‘The Correspondence of Sir 
John Sinclair,’ 1831, and the Rev. John Sin- 
clair, ‘ Memoirs,’ 1837; Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed). 
Grierson, II (1932), 419, and III (1932), 198; 
Scott’s ‘ Journal 1825-6,’ ed. Tait, 1939, pp. 
8, 292, 296; Sir William Fraser, ‘ Memorials 
of the Earls of Haddington,’ 1889, I, 303-4; 
‘Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam 
Fergusson, ed. James Fergusson, 1934, pp. 
202, 312; The Scots Magazine, li (1789), 409, 
516, and liii (1791), 43; John M. Gray, 
‘James and William Tassie,’ 1894, pp. 18, 
30, 139; John Walker, ‘ An Economical His- 
tory of the Hebrides and Highlands of Scot- 
land,’ 1812, II, 379; S. A. Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’; K. 
H. Schaible, ‘Geschichte der Deutschen in 
England,’ 1885, . 392-3; Thomas Sec- 
combe’s and F. J. Wasvwr Darton’s Introduc- 
tions to ‘ The Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen,’ 1929, pp. xviii-xxvi. and 1930, 
pp. xxii-xxviii. ItiusTwaTive MarTeRraL 
may be found in. the manuscript collection, 
‘ Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. xv (Scott’s note on 
a letter, 11 Sept. 1826, suggesting that. he 
should marry the Duchess Dowager of Rox- 
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burgh: “‘S. J. Sinclair. This is too imperti- 
nent but may be kept to show how folly & 
vanity can dance jigs in an empty pate’’), 
‘The Private Letter-books of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ ed. Partington, 1930, pp. 130-1, Scott’s 
‘ Letters,’ x, 103-4, Scott’s Journal, 1825-26, 

. 229, and ‘The Autobiography of John 
Balt,’ 1833, II, 140-2 (a German Douster- 
swivel’s success with the divining rod in 
Canada). 

Coteman O. Parsons. 
College of the City of New York. 


EARLY PARODY OF SCIENTIFIC 
JARGON : 


Some Notes ror ‘ O.E.D.’ 


GPRAT'S proclamation of the intention of 
the Royal Society to purify English style 
for the purposes of the new science is well 
known. The Society would exact ‘‘ from all 
their members a close, naked, natural way 
of speaking ’’ as best suited to ‘‘ the Mathe- 
matical plainness ’’ of their studies. It is not 
so generally realized that the results as seen 
in the writings of the virtuosi were often far 
otherwise and threatened to debase the lan- 
guage. Scholars educated in an older tradi- 
tion of learning were, with other objections, 
particularly hostile to these innovations in 
vocabulary which we now term scientific jar- 
on. 
Dr. William King (1663-1712), one of the 
** Christ Church wits,’’ used his skill in 
parody to ridicule the jargon that appeared 
in the scientific writings of Dr. (later Sir) 
Hans Sloane and spread through the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Royal Society 
during Sloane’s editorship (1695-1713). 
King’s attack was delivered mainly in The 
Transactioneer (1700) and Useful Transac- 
tions in Philosophy (1709). 


For the purpose of his parody he makes 
special use of three classes of words. 

(1) Rare and uncouth words, either revived 
or, more likely, manufactured afresh by the 
virtuosi; most of them have remained rare 
words; e.g., accended, emunctory, tergiverse, 
etc. 

(2) A larger number of words first used by 
the virtuosi or given currency by the new 
science, e.g., coction, cohaesion, percolate, etc. 

(3) Words apparently coined by King. 


Under (2) and (3) are a number of words 
not recorded in ‘O.E.D.’; others are used at 
earlier or later dates or with other connota- 
tions than ‘O.E.D.’ records. In the follow- 





—, 


ine notes on these words referencés are abbre- 
viated thus: 2 

P.T.=Philosophical Transactions; Giving 
Some Accompt Of The Present Undertakings, 
Studies, and Labours Of The Ingenious. . , 

S.V.=Hans Sloane, A Voyage To... 
Jamaica, etc., vol. i, London, 1707. 

Tr.=| Dr. Wm. King], The Transactioneer 
With some of his Philosophical Fancies, ete., 
London, 1700. 

U.T.=[Dr. Wm. King], Useful Transac. 
tions In Philosophy, And other sorts of Learn- 
ing ... [3 parts], London, 1709. 


ACICULAR, 
‘*These long Acicular sharp Particles 
are not all of them round” (U.T. II, 3), 
Cf. P.T. 315 (1708), p. 115, “‘ very slen- 
der long Particles, which always run intoa 
sharp point at the end, just as any Needles 
do appear to the naked Eye.”’ 


‘O.E.D.’, 1794, from P.T. Remains 
scientific and technical. 
AQUATICK. 


“c 


. . . discours’d to them concerning the 
Nature of Saline Particles, Aquatick Ex- 
halations ... .”’ (U.7. II, B,*). 

‘O.E.D.’, 1686, the latest date for this 
usage, 

Busk. 

“. .. one of the Red Dogs, call’d a 
Busk’? (U.T. III, 17). 

OF Boh OTe Fs! .:'s 
{dog], call’d a Buse ’’. 

A West Indian term, probably from 
Spanish busca=terrier, small setter. 

Cocoons. 

‘| | what is called there commonly 
Cocoons, by me, p. 68 [Sloane, Catalogus 
Plantarum, 1696] Phaseolus maximus 
perennis...’’ (P.T. 222 (1696), p. 399). 

Cf. ‘O.E.D.’, cacoon (1854), a kind of 
bean. 

Another West Indian term. ‘0.E.D.’ 
suggests that cacoon is possibly a native 
African name. It is more likely South 
American. y 

CRAMPATION. : 

‘« . . a Spasmus, which is a convulsive 
crampation of the part’ (U.T. I, 23). 

CROCOES. ; 

‘‘ Aclowa, so called by the Natives m 
Guinea, dried and rub’d on all the Body 
is good for the Crocoes (or Itch) ’’ (J. Pet 
tiver, P.T. 232 (1697), p. 677). 

DESUCTION. 

‘|. the Subsiding of their Points was 
occasion’d in their Torrefaction by Desuc- 


a little reddish one 
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EDENTULOUS. 

**, . aged Persons who become Edentu- 
lous or Toothless ’’ (U.7., II, 22). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1782. The words remains en- 
tirely scientific. 

Hamate, 

“. . the Hamate and Foignant Parti- 
cles of the Mustard’ (U.T. II, 28). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1744. Remains scientific; cf. 
hamated (1697 (P.7.)—1704), 

HEXAPETALOUS. 

“. . the Method of Mr. Ray in his His- 
tory of Plants, joining hié Genera or Tribes 
together by the Method of Rivinus, or Num- 
ber of the Petala or Leaves of the Flowers ; 
As those which are Monopetalous first, those 


Dipetalous next, then the aie! ccwnt- ay 
Tetrapetalous, Pentapetalous, exapeta- 


lous...” (S.V. Pref., By’). 

‘O.E.D.’ records all these terms at this 
or an earlier diate, except hexapetalous 
(1727). 

Lapy-Bues, 

‘“ , , three or four sorts of Lady Bugs ”’ 
(Dale, P.T. 249 (1699), p. 50). 

Quoted in Tr. (p. 84) as ‘‘ Lady-Buggs ”’. 

‘O.E.D.’ 1787, dial. and U.S. Cf. lady- 
bird (1704) from P.T. 

METAPOSCOPY. 

“ . . from the Wrinkles in the Fore- 
head [the learned have framed the art] of 
Metaposcopy’’ (U.T, II, 51). 

Gk, peTw7ro- oxorros,so that the word is 
either a misprint of metoposcopy or its 
form is intiuenced by the origin of the first 
element in the Greek compound. 


MIGRATES, 
“For ‘tis my Opinion the Cuckoo 
migrates hither long before we generally 
hear it.” (U.T. II, 37). 


‘O.E.D.’, migrate, 1697; but as applied 
to the seasonal movement of birds, etc., 
1753. Cf. ‘‘ migrant birds ’’, 1672. 

Micratory, 

“|. to observe, and note down the very 
Day they first see or hear of the Approach 
of any of the Migratory Birds.’’ (W. Der- 
ham, P.T. 315 (1708), p. 123). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1753 for both the word and this 
use of it. 

Nocrrvacovs, 
‘«. . Numbers of them [ prostitutes, re- 
presented as migratory birds] pour them- 
selves down from Drury-Lane, and the Nests 
adjacent upon Covent Garden, the Strand 
and Fleetstreet, where they become Ambu- 
latory and Noctivagous.”’ (U.T. II, 45). 

“ Bats, Owls, and other noctivagous 
Creatures”? (U.7. III, 3). 





‘O.E.D,’ 1801; the examples given are 

non-scientific. Cf, noctivagant (c. 1620). 
SANGUINEOUS. 

““. . . all Sanguineous Animals coming 
near the Structure of Mankind” (S.V. 
Intro. xxvii). 

Latest record of this usage in ‘O.E.D.’ is 
1667. 
Suaviry. 

‘“‘.. . notwithstanding the Suavity of the 
Sauce they may give a Pungency to the 
Relish.”” (U.7'. II, 27). 

Latest record of this usage in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
is 1667. 

SYNONYMIZING. 

““. ,.. the many advantages which will 
accrue from thus Synonimising of Authors’”’ 
(J. Pettiver, P.7T. 224 (1697), p. 308). 

‘O.E.D.’ quotes Tr. (p. 36) as the ear- 
liest example of synonymize 3=to use syn- 
onyms, but King was himself quoting from 
the passage above. The meaning is rather 
that of synonymize 1=to give the synonyms 
of, with the special sense of listing the 
synonymous botanical terms used by differ- 
ent authors. . The word had become a tech- 
nical term for the practice of Pettiver in 
thus clarifying the terminology of Botany. 
Cf. synonymist (1753). 

VESICATION. 

“«. , . had I insisted on Vesication, in 
general’? (W. Cockburn, P.7. 252 (1699), 

165 


p. 
‘O.E.D.’, 1753 for this use (from P.T.). 


It was a common practice with scientific 
writers to enlarge their vocabulary by the 
simple process of adding adjectival suffixes to 
existing words. The following words were 
formed by King to parody the practice. 
Baconick. 

‘*.. I could not attribute that taste of 
Bacon to the Coals, but to some Baconick 
Particles in Swines Flesh.”? (U.T. ITI, 13). 

BoMBARDOUS. 

‘* . . Bay and Lawrel Leaves, which first 
contracting themselves in the Flames, at 
last burst forth with a bombardous sort of 
report’? (U.T.I., 22). 

DANCITIVE. 

‘* |. that Motion in a Dance, which 
makes the Hands bear a Correspondence 
with the Feet, and both complete a Saltatri- 
cal, or as I may call it, a Dancitive sort 
of Gesture’’ (U.T. I, 33). 

‘O.E.D.’ records this as a nonce-word 
(1606), but the connotation is slightly 





different here. 
FLAGATIVE, : . 
‘“‘T Found heat in Cajamai to be very 
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flagative of Candles” (U.T. III, 18). Cf. | 
S.V. Intro. x, ‘‘ Tallow-Candles here are 
very often so soft as not to be able to stand 
upright ’’. 

Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ flag (a. obs.); flag (vb.1) ; 
flaggy (a.2). 

MaARMOREOUS. 

‘©... such hard Rockey, Marmoreous. . 
Torrey ... Petrifactory . .. and in a word, 
Mountous Matter’ (U.T. I, 13). 

Only example in ‘O.E.D.’ dated 1727. 
Cf. marmorean (1656), marmoreal (1798). 

ONOMATOPOIETICAL. 

‘*  . , an Onomatopoietical Formation ”’ 
(U.T. IT, 29). 

Not in ‘O.E.D.’ and most of the adjec- 
tives from onomatopoeia (1577) date from 
1848 and later. 

PETRIFACTORY. 

See above, Marmoreous. Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ 

petrifaction, petrifactive, both 1646. 
SALTATRICAL. 

See above, Dancitive. 

Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ saltatory (1656) ; saltatorial 
(1789). 

SHRINKATIVE. 

«|. the Timiditous, Contractive and 
Shrinkative qualities of Cloth’ (U.T. I, 
21 


1 
Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ contractive (first used by 
Keill, F.R.S., in 1708). 
TIMIDITOUS. 
See above, Shrinkative. 


Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ Timidous (1663). 


TORREY. 
See above, Marmoreous. An adjective 
from tor, = having many tors, like a tor. 


King also parodies the practice of the scien- 
tists in embedding Latin technical terms in 
the structure of their English sentences. Some 
of the sentences quoted by King are here 
given; they mark a stage towards the com- 
pleter anglicizing of the Latin terms. 
Caupa. 

“Dr. Balfour found eggs in the Cauda of 

[a aBrnacle] ” (P.7. 222 (1696), p. 525). 

Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ Supplement, 1848 for this 
use. (Cf. caude (1572), caudate (1600), 
caudal (1661). 

Fo.io.a. 

‘« | crowned or umbilicated Berries (the 

Crown being made up of four small Foliola 


or Leaves) ’’ (Sloane, P.T. 192 (1691), p. 





462). 
Cf. “O.E.D.’ foliole (1794). 
Hitvs. 
“(a Hilus or Welt almost surrounding 


bees Horse-Eye-Bean]”’ (Sloane, P.T. 222 
1696), p. 399). 





Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ hilum 
hilus (Anat.) 1840. 


PETALA. 


“cc 


(1753) in this sense; 


. a Flower made up of four her. 
baceous or palé-green Petala’’ (Sloane 
P.T. 192 (1691), p. 462). 

Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ petala (1704), petals (1726), 


The non-scientific vocabulary of Tr. and 
U.T.. shows that King was unconventional in 
his own choice of language and for -humour 
and satire liked to employ words that were 
then rare or colloquial, Some ofthese provide 
further additions to ‘ O.E.D.’ 

BEvUXEs, 

““. . . most of these [virtuosos] of his 
Creation are meer Beuxes, they are afraid 
of discomposing their Intellectuals by 
Studying.” (Tr. 20). ° 

_ Probably = beaux ; cf. the earlier pronun- 

ciation of the adijective [bja]. If so, this is 

a double plural of beau not recorded in 

*O.E.D.’ 

CHaw, 

“*. . [tobacco] being twisted like a cord 
serves for a Chaw, and supplies the want of 
Provision ’’ (U.T. III, B,’). 

*O.E.D.’ noun with this sense, 1772. 

Hockte-Grocktes, 

““. , . you perceive the honest Man has 
the Hockle-Grockles, a desperate Disease” 
(U.T. ITI, 49). 

Apparently a facetious coinage. 

KETCHUP. 

‘‘. . . Shrimps, Oysters, Anchovy and 
Ketchup.” (U.T, III, 53). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1711; cf. catchup (1690). 
Pastry-Coox. 

‘“*. .. the several sorts of Pyes and Tarts, 
compounded by the Relief Pastry-Cooks”’ 
(U.T. ITT, 55). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1712. 

Pium Puppine. 
As ‘‘ Plumb Pudding” (U.T. III, 49). 
“Q.ELD.* 2711. 
QUAKING-PUDDING. 

‘|. white Bread and Butter and Quak- 
ing-pudding may have their Share in the 
Nutriment of Mortals’? (U.T. III, 52). 
Though quaking-pudding is mentioned in 
the titles of two poems sometimes ascribed 
to King, no description or recipe is given, 
though sack and sugar are associated with 
it. 

RattTeER, 


4 


. . . Tongue Padds, Spokesmen, 
Rattlers, Bouncers, etc.’’ (U.7. II, A,”). 

‘O.E.D.’ in this sense, 1836. Cf. rattle- 
head (1641), rattle-brain (1709), rattle (sb. 
7, 1744). 
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RELIEF. 
See above, Pastry-cook. ‘ 
Seems = ornamental, fancy (pastry). 


Cf. ‘O.E.D.’ relief = relievo. 
RicE-PuUDDING. 
(U.T. ITI, 53). 
RomPIsH. 

“, , the Dance was something Rompish, 
and kept every Person almost in Motion ”’ 
(U7. Itl;- 37). 

‘“*. ,. it would be very Rompish for young 
Lasses to wander about by Moonlight.” 
(Ibid. 45). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1775; cf. romp (1706), rompish- 
ness (1711). 

SLOBBERING-Brs. 

“ . . a dozen and a half of Slobbering- 
bibs’? (U.T. II, A,*). 

‘O.E.D.’ 1760; cf. slabbering bib (1648). 

WRIGGLE. 

“,. our Transactioneer [Sloane] should 
have kept to his old way of bustling, vying 
with Dr. Salmon at Auctions, mustering up 
Books for a shew, and of acting by Signs, 
Scrapes and Wriggles.’’ (7'r. Pref. A,”). 

Earliest record of this substantival'use in 


‘O.E.D.’ 1709. 


‘O.E-D.’ 1728. 


Corin J. Horne. 
The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


ANNE POLE. 


INCE the late Mr. Atex. J. Exits contri- 

buted some notes on the supposed second 
marriage of Anne Pole to a Mr. Ward, of 
Burton on Trent, which appeared in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, 2S, ix (14 Jan. 1860), further informa- 
tion has become available which throws some 
light on the subject. 

It is now apparent that confusion arose 
from the fact that there were three Anne 
Hildershams: (1) Anne Hildersham, née 
Pole; (2) Anne Hildersham, the wife of her 
son Arthur; (3) Arthur’s daughter Anne. 

Arthur Hildersham hadi three sons, Samuel, 
Nathaniel and Timothy, and two daughters, 
Sara, who married Gervase Lummas, and the 
above-mentioned Anne who in 1610 married 
Nicholas More, The latter had three children : 
Thomas, Nathaniel and Elizabeth More. 
Thomas, who was born about 1611, had a son 
Robert More of Derby who, dying in 1704, 
left a widow, Mary, two sons, Samuel and 
Nathaniel, and four daughters, Mary, 
Martha, Rebecca and Elizabeth. 

This Elizabeth More was married 13 Feb. 
1685 to Thomas Ward at Burton-on-Trent. 
Whilst this does not preclude the possibility 
of Anne Hildersham, née Pole, having mar- 








ried as her second husband a Thomas Ward 
of Burtoy-on-Trent, it seems probable that a 
confused tradition that ‘‘ Arthur Hildersham 
was brother-in-law or’ half-brother to Mr. 
Ward, they being both by the same mother, 
but by different fathers,’’ arose through the 
marriage of the third Anne Hildersham’s 
great-granddaughter Elizabeth More to 
Thomas Ward of Burton-on-Trent, and this 
Elizabeth More being confused with her 


-grandmother Elizabeth More would account 


for her husband being described as a son of 
Anne Hildersham. 

Thus three generations would be missing 
instead of one as assumed by Mr. Ets. 
May I here correct an error in the Ward pedi- 
gree appearing in the ‘Anne of Exeter’ 
volume of ‘The Plantagenet Roll,’ where 
Thomas Ward b, 10 Dec. 1665 is said to have 
married Priscilla Lunn in 1689 and died in 
1727. 

This should read: Thomas Ward, bapt. 23 
Aug. 1651, married at Burton-on-Trent 13 
Feb, 1695 to Elizabeth More, daughter of 
Robert and Mary More. He died 9 Sept. 
1727. She died in 1735 aged about 70. 

Their son Thomas Ward was born between 
1690 and 1700, and died 26 June 1769. 

This is clear from the Chancery action 
Simpson v. Walker concerning an estate at 
East Grinstead bequeathed to the last-named 
Thomas Ward by his kinsman, Nathaniel 
More, in 1765. 

The Thomas Ward who married Priscilla 
Lunn was a cousin, wrongly assumed by his 
descendants, from whom I received the in- 
formation, to have been the son of Thomas and 
Anne, whereas he was the son of Thomas and 
Hannah. The following baptisms are 
recorded in the Registers of Burton-on-Trent : 

23 Aug. 1651. Thomas Ward fillius Tho- 
mas and Anne, 
8 June 1663. William fil. Thomas and 

Hannah Ward. 

10 Dec. 1665. Thomas fil. Thomas and 

Hannah Ward. 

The Court Rolls of the Manor of Rollestone 
show that Thomas Ward was not admitted 
in succession to his father until 1672, when 
he came of age, which agrees with the entry 
in the Register for the year 1651. 


Frank Warp. 


NOTES ON AELFRIC’S ‘COLLOQUY,’ 
AN exemplary recent edition of Aelfric’s 

‘ Colloquy,’ by G. N. Garmonsway (Lon- 
don, 1939, Methuen’s Old yy Library, 
B.2), has at length set forth the true merits 
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of this valuable mediaeval Latin document, 
and in particular provided with adequate 
critical apparatus the continuous interlinear 
gloss in Old English which is contained in 
one of the extant versions, Cotton MS. 
Tiberius A, III (British Museum). The fol- 
lowing notes, based largely on Garmonsway’s 
edition and following his line-numbering, can 
claim to review only a few minor points in 
an exceptionally interesting work. Passages 
dealt with are lines 14, 25, 35, 38, 57, 64, 67, 
Q91f, 159, 235 and 311. 

14. ‘‘occupatus sum lectionibus,’’ glossed 
‘by ic eom bysgod only. The earlier parts of 
the Old English gloss are particularly faith- 
ful and complete, and in particular the num- 
ber of nouns is uniformly kept, so that we 
must understand or insert here on r@dingum 
or possibly on bédcum for ‘‘ lectionibus,”’ 
rather than the singular r@dinga suggested 
by the editor. 

25. ‘‘hiemps”’ MS., altered by the editor 
to ‘‘hiems.’’ It is true this last form is the 
normal one and appears elsewhere in the 
‘ Colloquy,’ but ‘‘ hiemps”’ since it is in no 
sense a corruption may very well be retained 
at this juncture. It is an especially common 
spelling in mediaeval Latin MSS.: thus, 
“‘hyemps’’? appears in the ‘ Vita Sancti 
Gundlei’ ed. W. J. Rees, ‘ Lives of the Cam- 
bro British Saints ’ (Llandovery, 1853, Welsh 
MSS. Soc.), p. 149; while in Bede’s ‘ Versus 
de Die Iudicii,’ line 133, where Migne in his 
text (Patrologia Latina, series II, vol. xciv, 
634ff., Paris, 1850) prints the plain ‘‘ hiems,”’ 
I find that of four MSS. examined three have 
‘‘hiemps’’ and one “‘ hyemps.’’ These by- 
forms are not unknown in classical texts ; we 
might look upon them as partially phonetic 
spellings, and we certainly have no call to 
normalise them when they appear. 

35. ‘‘ Etiam,’ glossed by Geléof. The 
emendation of A. J. Wyatt (‘An Anglo- 
Saxon Reader,’ Cambridge, 1919, p. 40) to 
Géa, léof, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ is mentioned approv- 
ingly by the editor but not adopted in his 
text. In view of the similar answer to a 

uestion in line 37 which begins ‘‘ Etiam ”’ 
(a, léof), Wyatt’s change seems certain. 

ater in the piece,, ‘‘ etiam” is invariably 
glossed by géa, lines 49, 62, 130, 146, at the 
beginning of a sentence ; moreover, the glossa- 
tor’s slight addition of léof as a term of 
respect from boy to master, we should expect 
not to be‘ represented in the Latin, since the 
other possible terms have their own parti- 
cular glosses elsewhere, i.e., ‘‘ magister”’ and 
“eruditor’? (laéréow) and ‘“‘ dominus’”’ 


(hlaford). 
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38. “in estu et frigore,’’ on h@te ond on 
cyle, in the sense ‘‘in all weathers, at all 
times of the year,’’ may recall the Middle 
English Gawain & the Green Knight 1844: 
‘‘in hot and colde,’’ that is, in summer and 
winter. alike. 

57. “‘retia. . . ea,”’ glossed by maz , . . hig, 
where max is clearly accusative plural in 
agreement with the Latin; similarly 91: 
‘“retia,’’ max mine has the plural value, with 
mine a late West Saxon neuter plural as in 
38: ‘‘oues meas,” scéap mine. There is no 
indication in the Glossary as to these plurals, 
but they are further proved by 60: “in 
retibus,’’? on pam mazxum. 

64. ‘‘insequor feras,” ic betxce wildéor 
(MS.), emended by the editor to bet@ce with 
the usual value ‘“‘ point out’’ as a hunting 
term. But this normal sense of beté@ce has 
already been used as a gloss at 46 for the 
Latin ‘‘ adsigno,”’ and it is usual for the 
glossator to keep each Old English word for 
one Latin equivalent only. Possibly we 
should read at 64 belecce ‘‘ capture,” com- 
pare the similar gloss gelehtest ‘‘ capisti,’’ 70, 

67. ‘‘in venatione,’’ on huntnolde (MS.) 
emended to huntnope. This change is of 
course beyond dispute, though the alternative 
spelling huntnode is paleographically some- 
what nearer the original form, and perhaps 
suggests a more plausible source of corrup- 
tion. 

91-2. 
similarly at 172-3 ‘‘flascones’’ has the 
double-barrelled rendering flaxan vel pinnan. 
In both cases we might expect an addition to 
the original Latin, ‘‘ seu escam’”’ at 92 and 
‘““seu ampullas’”’ or ‘‘seu calices’’ at 173; 
however, the single Latin terms are borne out 
by their appearance in several MSS., whereas 
the Old English elaboration of terms has only 
the one MS. From this we must write off the 
alternative glosses as incremental and inter- 
polated, possibly marginal comments in an 
earlier copy of the MS. which have now been 
incorporated into the text. 

159. ‘“‘ uarias uestes,’’ glossed inadequately 
as selciipe réaf, neuter accusative plural as 
for maz in lines 57, 91. Here it is the Old 
English rather than the Latin which makes 
the better sense, since the boy speaking in the 
character of a merchant is describing his 
exotic wares. Perhaps then the original 
Latin had rather ‘‘ raras’”’ ; a similar corrup- 
tion is illustrated at 161, where the MS. 
‘“‘utrum ” is clearly confused from ‘‘uitrum” 
glossed _as gles. 

235. ‘‘ inter uos,’’ glossed betweoh iis. This 
receives no comment in the edition, but 18 


‘“hamum ”’ glossed as ancgil vel @&s; . 
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clearly wrong (possibly the error lies with the 
printer). The obvious correction of the Latin 
to ‘‘inter nos,’’ rather than any change of 
the Old English, is proved by the context re- 
ferences to the first person plural. 

311. ‘‘ in orationem,’’ glossed rather poorly 
as intd cyrcean, although cyrcean has been 
used for ‘‘ ecclesie’’ only three words before. 
This passage occurs almost at the end of the 
‘Colloquy’ in an epilogue, 308fft, which is 
found only in this one MS. We might in 
these circumstances assume the Latin equally 
as well as the Old English to be corrupt, were 
there any plausible correction to be made; but 
changes like ‘“‘ecclesiam’’ or ‘‘ congrega- 
tionem’’ (used in rather a different sense 
before, at 209) are too remote for, serious con- 
sideration, and we must rather put this gloss 
down as a free and explanatory one, out of 
keeping with the normal ways of the glose- 
ator. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


NOTES ON MARSTON. 


YCE and Bullen have dione much for the 
correction and illustration of Marston’s 
very corrupt text, but much remains to be 
done. The references below are to Bullen’s 
edition. 

‘1. Ant. and Mel.’ 1,1, 78. O me caelitum 
excelsissimum.—From Seneca, ‘Thy.’ 911, the 
next words being ‘‘ Regumque regem! Vota 
transcendi mea.”’ 

ibid. 3, 2, 203. ‘* Each man take hence life, 
but no man death,’’-—Bullen reads ‘‘ takes.’’ 
Better insert ‘‘ can ’’ after ‘‘ each man’”’; no 


one can be deprived of death. Seneca, 
*Phoen.’ 152. 
ibid. 5,1. A MS. note in my copy suggests 


a parody of ‘Sp. Trag.’ 3, 12A, between 
Hieronimo and the painter; with ‘‘ can you 
paint me. . . a belch’’ compare “‘ can’st 
paint me a tear... or asigh?”’ 

‘2 Ant. and Mel.’ 5, 1, 83. ‘‘ With an un- 
daunted brow, out scout the grim opposition 
of most menacing peril.’’—Read ‘‘ outscowl.”’ 
-*Soph.’ 1, 2, 202. ‘‘ Virtue perforce is 
vice; But he that may, yet holds, is manly 
wise.”’—This is the common-place posse et 
nolle nobile. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxiii. 247. 

ibid. 3, 1, 91. ‘Keep him as safe as 
heaven keeps the earth, which looks wpon it 
with a thousand eyes!” Cf. Plato’s epigram 
fife yevoiunv ovpaves, ws modXois oppaow 
ds oe BAerw’ Shelley’s paraphrase has “‘a 
thousand eyes.’’ 

ibid, 109. ‘‘ But above all, O feare a ser- 
vant’s tongue, Like such as onely for their 








gaine to serve.”” Bullen reads 
I suggest ‘‘ such as live only.”’ 

ibid. 3, 2, 8. 

It is a happy being, breath well famed, 

For which Jove sees these thus. Men be not 

fooled 

With piety to place, traditions feare, 

A just man’s country Jove makes everywhere. 

Bullen leaves this as corrupt. Masinissa is 
excusing his desertion of Carthage. If we 
read ‘‘ says”’ for ‘‘sees’’ the sense will be: 
happiness and good fame attend him who 
follows Jove’s precept, ‘‘ Men...’ With 
the last line cf. Eur. fr. 1034, daca 88 xOov 
dvdpt yevvaiw rarpis. 

ibid. 4, 1, 55. ‘‘ This good steele shall set 
my soul on wing. Thus form’d gods see, and 
men with gods worth envie nought but me.’ 
—Bullen alters the pointing, does not explain 
‘* form’d gods,”’ and prints ‘“‘ men with gods’ 
worth.”’ By reading ‘‘ freed ’’ for ‘‘ form’d ’’ 
the sense is ‘‘ When I am thus kept free, I 
may be envied by gods and men alike.’’ 

ibid. 99. The description of Erichtho is 
largely translated from Lucan 6, 518 ff., e.g. 
‘“To bury her leane knuckles in his eyes,”’ 
immergitque manus oculis. 

ibid. 139. ‘‘I do not pray you, gods; my 
breath’s, ‘ you must.’ ’’—For ‘‘ breath’? = 
words, says cf. ‘ Insat, C.’ 3, 3, 113, “I kiss 
thee for that breath.” 

ibid. 5, 4, 43. ‘‘ Brave hearts may be 
obscured, but extinct never.’’—Marston has 
adapted or misremembered Livy 22, 39, 
‘‘veritatem laborare nimis saepe, ut aiunt, 
exstingui nunquam.”’ 

‘What You Will’ 1, 1,18. ‘I will craze 
my braine, but all disceaver all. Thy hopes 
unite.’’—Bullen rightly reads ‘‘ But I’ll dis- 
sever all.” Surely the full stop should go; 
I’ll break the hoped-for match. 

ibid, 259. Randolfo is anxious about the 
rehearsal of their plot, and Andrea replies, 
‘* Precise in each but tassell; feare it not.’’ 
Bullen’s ‘‘ tush, tush ’’ for “‘ tassell’’ is not 
very convincing. I suggest tace, say no more 
about it. 

ibid. 2, 1, 8. Bullen quotes ‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels’ for ‘‘ perpetuana’’; at 2, 1 it has 
also a “ rich-wrought waistcoat,’’ and about 
inviting company to see one’s fine clothes, if 
not pawned. . 

ibid. 2, 2, 151. ‘‘I was a scholar: seven 
useful springs Did I deflower in, quotations 
Of cross’d opinions ’bout the soul of man.’’— 
It is tempting to read ‘‘ Youthful Springs.” 
Forman’s edition of Keats quotes Milton 
“Such sights as useful poets dream.’ Cf. 
‘Insat. C.’ 4, 2, 67 


‘*do serve.” 
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ibid. 173. ‘* But whether’t [soul] had free 
will Or no, ho philosophers Stood banding 
factions all so strongly propt, I staggerd, 
knew not, which was firmer part.’’—Bullen 
points this so, Lamb wrote ‘‘ hot ’’ for ‘‘ ho.” 
I suggest ‘‘ tho’,’’ bringing out the contrast of 
his staggers and their strong props. 

ibid. 3, 2,16. The ‘‘ batch of Sicily ’’ where 
Albano and Slip were washed ashore must be 
a beach. 

ibid. 4, 1, 59. Meletza describes marriage 
“to be a foole, a slave, starch cambrick 
ruffles, and make candells.’’ Surely read 
“‘ caudles ’’ ; husbands—in the comediies—were 
always wanting them. 

ibid, 182. Lampatho renounces the scholar’s 
paraphernalia, and thus addresses them, 
“* Rust, fustie, you which most imbrac’d dis- 





use.”’ Read ‘‘ with most,’’ a common con- 
fusion. 
ibid. 5, 1, 256. ‘‘ The jest comes only thus. 


Now to stop and crosse it with mere like | 


deceit. ..’’ There is already one bogus Albano 
in the field, whom it is proposed to counter 
by providing another. Read ‘‘ more like,” 
another deception of the same sort. 

‘The Fawne.’ Bullen does not. notice that 
in ‘ Decameron’ 3, 3 there is the same tale of 
a gulled go-between, but there it is a pious 
friar not a foolish father. 

ibid, 4, 1, 40. ‘‘ I scorn his letters and her 
leavings at my. heale.”’—Cf. Field, ‘A 
Woman is a Weathercock,’ 4, 2, ‘‘ he scorns 
you at his heels.’’ The more usual phrase is 
““ with the heels,’’ used twice by Shakespeare, 
also by Heywood and Day; not noticed by 
‘O.ED.* 

ibid. 395. ‘‘ Yet I hope a man'of wit may 
prevent his owne mishap, or if he can prevent 
it. . . yet make it 6o known that the world 
may tremble with only thinking of it.”” Read 
*‘ can’t.” 

ibid. 717. ‘‘ Where are we now, Cyllenian 
Mercury? And thou, quicke issue of Jove’s 
broken pate, Aide and direct us.’’ The ques- 
tion mark should obviously come after ‘“‘now.”’ 

‘Dutch C.’ 1, 2, 206. Who was “ that 
worthy spirite of an eternall happinesse ”’ 
who was inspired to call a whore a supposi- 
tory ? Jonson does, in ‘ Alch.’ 5, 5, but that is 
later. 

ibid. 2, 2, 104. “The gods themselves 
cannot be wise and love.’’ Syrus 22, Amare 
et sapere vix deo conceditur. Just above 
Ovid, ‘ Met.’ 7, 20, is quoted. 

ibid. 4, 2, 3. ‘‘So all runs right; our 


fained rage has tane to fullest life: they are 
much ‘possesst Of force most, most all quar- 
rel.”’ 


Two friends have staged a quarrel in 








public. For the last words read ‘‘ Of our 
most mortall quarrell.’’ 3 

‘The Mal.’ 1, 1, 292. ‘‘ Envious ambition 
never sates his thirst, Till sucking all, he 
swells, and swells and burstes.’’ Bullen reads 
‘‘ burst,’’ overriding rhyme at the expense of 
grammar. But see ‘N. and Q.’, clxxiii. 9%, 
448, on the occasional disregard of s in rhyme. 

ibid. 1, 2, 84. ‘‘ No reason aske; our reason 
is our will.’’ Of. Juv. 6, 223, Hoc volo; sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. 

ibid. 2, 2, 74. ‘‘’Tis requisite the partes 
with pietie And Soft respect forbeares; be 
closely dogd.’’ Bullen rearranges, and men- 
tions two other attempts in his note. A sim- 
ple alteration would be to read: ‘‘ Who’? for 
“the ’’: a disloyal man who ceases to respect 
the ruler must be watched. ' 

ibid. 3, 1,.220. ‘‘ Yet now they find envie 
and mallice neere Produce faint reforma- 
tion.’’ Read ‘‘ unfeigned.’’ ‘ Faint” for 
‘* feigned ’’ is common enough. 

ibid, 4, 2, 18. ‘‘ Now God deliver me.from 
my friends... for from my enemies ile deliver 
myself.’’ This was also the saying of Maré- 
chal Villars taking leave of Louis XIV. What 
is the original? See ‘ King,’ 888. 

ibid. 46. ‘‘ There usherlesse the ayre comes 
in and out.’’ This is cribbed from Sylvester 
221 (ed. 1621), ‘‘ Where usherless, both day 
and night, the North, South, East, and West 
windes, enter and goe forth.’” Lines 50 and 
51 are taken almost entire. 

ibid. 112. ‘‘ His pleasure is, that his 
daughter must die; Duke Pietro be banished 
for banishing -his blouds dishonour.’’ His 
blood is the daughter, Pietro’s unfaithful 
wife, whom he had exposed. Read “ publish- 
ing ’”’ for ‘“‘ banishing.” 

ibid. 5, 2, 210. This line of Seneca is also 
quoted by Hieronimo in ‘‘ Sp. Trag.’ 3, 13, 6. 

‘Ineat. C.’ 2, 1, 43. ‘‘ The motto, Senso 
tamen ipse calorem.’’ Read sensi; the lover 
‘‘ imitates to have felt the heat of love bred 
in your brightness.”’ 

ibid. 213 

I must have him, 

Or, shadow-like, follow his fleeting steps. 

Were I as Daphne, and he followed chase, 

Though I rejected young Apollo’s love, 

And like a dream beguile his wandring steps, 

Should he pursue me... 
Is it not clear that lines 2 and 5 are alterna- 
tives, and that the second should be deleted? 

ibid, 2, 2, 15. ‘‘’Tis my husbands hand, 
and a love-letter. . . Has the lustfull monster 
starv’d me thus?’ Read ‘‘serv’d’’; there 
was no question of starvation. 

ibid. 3, 1, 78. _ The lover says he is the 
earth and his lady the sun. She replies, 
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“ Why then, take comfort, sweet; Ile see on 
to-morrow.’’ Bullen reads ‘‘ See you,’’ which 
is rather pointless. I suggest ‘‘ I’ll shine,” 
pronounced ‘‘ sheen.”’ 

ibid. 3, 4, 36. ‘‘ This kisse enters into thy 
soule. Gods, I do not envy you; for know 
this Way’s here on earth compleat.’’ Bullen 
doubifully suggests ‘‘ Joy’s here.’’ I would 
read’ ‘‘ Makes heaven on earth compleat.’’ 

ibid. 4, 1, 11. ‘‘ The land and people’s 
mine, the crime being knowne, I must 
redresse ; my subjects wrong ’s mine owne.”’ 
{ would delete the semicolon and take ‘‘’s”’ 
for ‘‘ as.”’ 

ibid. 41. ‘‘ His highnesse faine would save 
your lives if you would see it.’’—Read “‘ sue.” 

ibid. 118. R. ‘“‘ Tl be hang’d afore thee, 
And’t be but to vexe thee. C. Ile doe you as 
good a turne or the hangman, and shall fall 
out.’’—Bullen reads ‘‘ and I shall fall out.” 
I prefer ‘‘ And’t shall fall out,’ if it so 
happen. 

wbid. 4, 2, 66. ‘Her useless lust has 
[quite] benum’d thy knowledge.’’—Bullen 
reads ‘‘ quenchless.’’ Is it too bold to suggest 
“ vouthless,’’ meaning prematurely developed, 
asense for which ‘ O.E.D.’ quotes Masefield ? 
See note on ‘ What you Will’ 2, 2, 151. 

ibid, 5, 1, 40. 

What Tanais, Nilus, or what Tigris swift, 

What Rhenus ferier than the cataract, 

Although Neptolis cold, the waves of all the 

Northerne Sea, 

Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 

Yet the sanguinolent staine would extant be. 
This is from Seneca, ‘ H.F.’ 1323— 

Quis Tanais, aut quis Nilus, aut duis Persica 

Violentus unda Tigris, aut Rhenus ferox .. . 

Abluere dextram poterit? Arctoum licet 

Maeotis in me gelidum transfundat mare, 

Et tota Tethys per meas currat manus, 

Haerebit altum facinus. 

‘O.E.D.’ knows nothing of Bullen’s fere — 
“proud, fierce’’; read “‘ fiercer.’’ The odd 
word Neptolis seems to be a misprint for 
Maeotis. 

ibid. 5, 1, 200. 

Yet thou commandesi a fixed cloud of lawne 

To eclipse eternally these minutes of light. 

The executioner has entreated her to bind 
her eyes. Read ‘‘ mints of light.’? She has 
just referred to their ‘‘ majestic light.’’ 

ibid. 5, 2, 219.: ‘‘God in Eden’s happy 
shade This same creature made.’’—From a 
‘discourse on Cuckolds. Bullen inserts ‘‘ won- 
drous ’’ to mend the second line; but it has 
Just been said that Methusala was the first, 
and there were no facilities in Eden. Read 
“never made.” 

‘Pygm.’ ad fin. ‘‘ So Labeo did complaine 








his love was stone, Obdurate, flinty, so relent- 
lesse none.’’—This has been rightly referred to 
‘Venus and Adonis’ 199, ‘‘ Art thou obdur- 
ate, flinty, hard as steel, Nay, more than flint, 
for stone at rain relenteth.’’ The “‘ metamor- 
phosis in the end ”’ was to a flower, held to be 
the anemone. 

‘Sat.’ 1, 88. ‘‘ Ass, take off Isis, no man 
honours thee.’’—The ass that bore Isis’ gear 
took the reverence of the people to himself. 
L’Estrange inserted this in Aesop’s Fables, 
but the original I have not found. Erasmus’ 
Asinus portans mysteria refers rather to in- 
congruity. In an early issue of ‘N. and Q.’ 
THomas KEIGHTLEY rejoiced to discover that 
‘“‘Tsis’’ is for ‘‘ Esses,’’ the official collar! 
A warning to all of us. 

ibid. 4, 31. Bullen’s note says that Grillus 
was one of Ulysses’ companions. In Plutarch’s 
dialogue whence this personage originates he 
converses with Ulysses, but not as a late com- 
rade. Nor does Spenser so conceive him at the 
end of ‘F. Q.’ 2. In line 40 Marston mis- 
represents Hall, who was railing at Mark- 
ham’s‘ Sions Muse,’ a translation of Solo- 
mon’s Song, according to Warton, 

ibid. 5, 16. ‘‘ From Mydas pompe to Irus 
beggery.”’-—Cf. ‘Induc. Mirr. Mag.’ St. 45, 
‘“* King Croesus pomp and Irus povertie.”’ 

ibid. 101. ‘‘ Vulcans man Pallas 
house.’’—According to Lucian, Vulcan, Pallas 
and Neptune competed for the most useful 
production prize, Momus being chosen judge; 
he found room for objection to all three—man, 
house and bull, 

‘Sc. of Vill.’ in Lectt. 53. ““Goe buy 
some ballad of the Faiery King, And. of the 
beggar wench.’’—Bullen cites a scandalous 
story current. Warton more naturally refers 
to the Cophetua tale. 

ibid. 1, 3. ‘‘ What though dagger-hack’d 
mouthes of his blade sweares It slew as many 
as figures of yeares Aqua fortis eate in’t.”’— 
Cf. I‘ Hen IV’ 2, 4, 337, where Peto reveals 
Falstaff’s similar use of his dagger. Was the 
date of manufacture etched on the sword- 
blade? Just below, ‘‘ Male lye’’ seems con- 
trasted with “lying drab’’ above; Martius 
will threaten only a woman. 

ibid, 13. The reference being to Lex Julia 
de Adulteriis, and Lex Scantinia against un- 
natural crime, Bullen’s semicolon after 
‘law’ is quite out of place. 

ibid. 26. ‘‘ When Verres railes ’gainst 
thieves, Mylo... Clodius.—From Juv. 2, 2, 6. 

ibid. 50. ‘‘ Ophiogine.’’-—Bullen quotes 
Topsell on these Ophiogeni, but this place is 
earlier, Those mentioned by Pliny 28, 3, 
belonged to Cyprus. I have not the reference 
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to Aelian. 

ibid. 2, 31. ‘‘ Junos brat forsakes Neries 
bed.’’—This must be Mars, for his ‘‘ page, 
pert Gallus’’ has been mentioned in ‘ Sat.’ 
5, 127. On his wife Neriene or Neris see 
Gellius 13, 32. ; 

ibid. Ad rithm 365. Marston welcomes 
rhyme if it will ‘‘ clip kindly in ”’ his lines. 
‘* Tf not, no title of my senselesse change To 
wrest some forced rime, but freely range.’’— 
Read ‘‘ no tittle of my sense I’ll change.”’ 

ibid. 5, 2. ‘* Some Sophy says, ‘ The gods 
sell all for paine’’’—e.g. Epicharmus, 
TOV Tovwv TwAotoW Hulv tavTa Tayah’ ot Hedi. 

ibid, 6,10. ‘‘ Faintly ’’ = feignedly. 

ibid. 7, 1, ‘‘A man, a man, a kingdome 
for a man! ’’—It was Diogenes, not Aesop as 
Warton oddly says, who searched Athens for 
a man, 

ibid. 18 ff. Notice the rhyme “‘ clothes... 


shows,’’ and just below ‘‘ clothes. . . oathes.’’ 
ibid. 74. ‘* Canaan’s dread curse, To live 
in peoples sinnes!’’—Canaan’s curse in 


‘Gen.’ 10, 25 is to be a servant of servants. 
What is the connexion? 


ibid, 8, 23. ‘* What Mirmidon or hard 
Dolopian . . .”,—Cf. Aeneid 2, 7. 
ibid. 11, 3. ‘‘ Dull-sprighted melancholy, 


leave my brain to hell cimmerian night... 
Come sporting merriment, cheek-dimpling 
laughter.”,—What an odd companion to 
‘L’ Allegro ’! 

ibid. 45. ‘* Curtaine plaudities.’’—Read 
plaudites, the Latin word with English plural. 
See ‘O.E.D.’ 

ibid. 132. ‘‘ Musus, heere’s Rhodes; lets 
see thy boasted leape.’-—Said to him who 
boasted of a great jump he has made at 


Rhodes. See ‘King’ 903, or Erasmus, 
‘ Adages ’ 3, 3, 28. 
ibid. 136 ff. Cf, the famous but apocry- 


phal tale of Herbert Spencer on billiards. 

‘ Entertainment ’ 29. ‘‘ Her browes were 

erewig’d with softer snow.’’ Borrowed from 
Reboster 223 (1621), ‘‘ And perewig with 
wool the bald-pate woods.”’ 

One feels a certain liberty of conjecture in 
dei..ng with a text where the words ‘‘ The box 
unto Pandora given’’ appear as ‘‘ The pox 
is unto panders given ’’—work of a waggish 
printer, according to Bullen. 


GEORGE G. LOANE. 


THE ANCESTRY OF SARAH 
JENNINGS. 
NE of the most sumptuous monuments of 


the Renaissance period remaining in 
England is the tomb of the Lady Elizabeth 
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Hoby in the church of Bisham, Berks. { 
rivals the tomb set up at Little Wittenham 
in the same county for her contemporary, 
Mary Cromwell, wife of Sir William Dunch 
and aunt of tlie Protector and of John Hamp- 
den, which Noble asserted to be ‘‘ one of the 
most costly monuments I have ever seen”, 
although this did not deter Buckeridge from 
breaking it up and distributing the fragments 
between the tower and the rectory barn when 
he pulled down the transept in restoring the 
church in 1862, 

The heraldry of the Bisham monument is 
unusually elaborate, for the learned lady 
seems to have taken a particular interest in 
the subject ; just before her death, as ‘D.N.B.’ 
records, when she must have had the arrange. 
ments for her funeral and monument in mind, 
she addressed a long letter of inquiry to Sir 
William Dethick, Garter King of Arms, who 
was presumably responsible for the heraldic 
drawings supplied to the tomb-maker. 

The results, with one exception, are remark- 
ably accurate, alike in the drawing of the 
coats and their correspondence with the 
genealogical record; they have recently been 
very completely discussed by Mr. P. S. Spokes, 
F.S.A., in vol. xliv. part ii, of the Berkshire 
Archaeological Journal. The exception was 
one of five shields on the base of the monument 
which was engraved and painted with coats 
said by the ‘ V.H.C.’ Berks iii, 151, to repre- 
sent a marriage that could not be traced. 
The other four were correctly identified as 
those of Lady Hoby’s parents and three of her 
four sisters impaled by their husbands. The 
fifth, however, as was obvious when it was 
examined with adequate genealogical know- 
ledge, was a blunder of the engraver, for it 
bore an impossible combination of coats 
derived from the quarterings in the shields of 
Lady Hoby and her sister Ann Bacon, viz. 
Hoby with two of its quarterings (Dorothed 
and Meredith Geth) and one (Malpas) from 
Lady Hoby’s paternal shield, impaling Bacon 
quartering another coat (Sudely) also belong- 
ing to her family, It was thus as meaningless 
and incomprehensible as would be a_ shield 
emblazoned with England, Scotland, Treland 
and Bowes impaling Lascelles and Lyons. 
Only an error of the craftsman could account 
for its presence on the tomb. 

Since the shield of the remaining sister of 
Lady Elizabeth did not appear on the monu- 
ment it seemed obvious that this impossible 
substitute must occupy its place, and it 
occurred to me to examine the record of arms 
in Berkshire churches taken by Ashmole at his 
visitation of the county in 1666. This is now 
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in the Bodleian, Ashmole MS. 850, and cn 
turning to fol. 277, I found the shields on the 
base of the monument carefully drawn under 
the caption ‘“‘on the foreside of the said 
monument these five escotcheons of Arms.”’ 
Four of them corresponded exactly with the 
impaled shields of Sir Anthony Cooke and 
three of his daughters; the fifth, in place of 
that actually upon the tomb, bore.a coat which 
I recognised at-once as that of Rowlett, gules 
on a cheveron between three herons silver 
three lions of the field, impaling Cooke, As 
‘D.N.B.’ and the Visitations (e.g. Herts 20, 
Yorks 127) record, Margaret Cooke, the 
remaining daughter of Sir Anthony, was the 
wife of Sir Ralph Rowlett, and this shield 
represented the marriage. It was thus plain 
that Ashmole’s careful drawing reproduced 
not a rough sketch of the tomb in Bisham 
church but an original at the Heralds’ College 
of the drawings supplied to the tombmaker, 
which, in one instance, he had failed to copy 
correctly. Why his substitution should have 
taken so strange a form baffles all conjecture. 

When, shortly afterwards, the colouring of 
the monument was restored by Mr. George 
Nutt, of Oxford, I suggested to those respon- 
sible that this shield should be re-painted 
according to Ashmole’s record, so. that it now 
bears, as it was intended td do, the arms of 


-the remaining sister and her husband. 


These are, no doubt, the least interesting 
and famous pair of those represented on the 
tomb—they are the only pair of whom 
‘D.N.B.’ records no more than their marriage. 
But their connection with the present Prime 
Minister gives them, at the moment, a topical 
interest, For, as we learn from the account 
of them in Chauncy’s ‘ Historical Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire’ the co-heirs of Sir Ralph 
Rowlett were his two sisters, one of whom 
brought his manor of Sandridge in marriage 
to Ralph Jennings of Churchill in Somerset. 
Their son, John Jennings, married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Bruncker, and had 
issue John who by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Sir Richard Spencer, son of the Prime 
Minister’s ancestor Sir John Spencer by Mar- 
garet Kitson and with George Washington, 
descended from her grandfather, Robert Kit- 
son, he had Richard Jennings, who by 
Frances, d. and h. to Sir Giffard Thornhurst 
was father of Sarah who brought the Rowlett 
manor to John Churchill, from whose 
daughter Anne, wife of Charles Spencer, Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill directly descends. 
The early pedigree of Jennings is given in 
the ‘ Visitations of Herts,’ Harl. Soc., xxii. 
147, where the descent from Elizabeth Row- 





lett differs slightly from Caucy’s account. 


EK. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


‘ PELHAM’S WIDOW,’ A NOVEL BY 

THOMAS CAMPBELL.—In ‘ Bulwer: 
A Panorama,’ Michael Sadleir speaks of the 
popularity which Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘ Pelham, 
or the Adventures of a Gentleman’ (1828) 
enjoyed: ‘‘ The story was reprinted and 
parodied; the name of the hero became not 
only an alternative for his creator but an 
accepted nickname for a fast young man 
upon town’’ (p. 189). Perhaps one of those 
parodies is an unpublished (and, so far as I 
know, hitherto unmentioned) novel by Thomas 
Campbell. In Book Prices Current for 1906 
and 1910 are entries describing manuscripts as 
follows: 

6513. Campbell (Thomas). Pelman’s Widow (a 
Novel), or the heir, the prodigal, and the Wretch, 
sketches from the present times, manuscript, 141 
leaves, entirely in the hand of Thomas Campbell, 
the poet. 4to; 


the item sold in 1910 is thus described : 
8280. Campbell (Thomas). Poet, The Original 


Holograph Manuscript of his “ Pelham’s Widow,” 
covering 173 pages, Mor., 4to. 


Campbell and Bulwer-Lytton were, for a 
time, intimates, and Bulwer-Lytton succeeded 
Campbell as editor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine after S. C. Hall’s brief service as editor 
ad interim. Whether Campbell’s ‘ Pelham’s 
Widow ’ bears a relation to Bulwer-Lytton’s 
‘Pelham ’ is a question which must await the 
rediscovery of the manuscripts. That described 
in Book Prices Current for 1906, suggests that 
Campbell was attempting an elaborate parody 
of ‘Pelham’ or essaying a sequel. 

Cuaries Durry. 

Louisiana State University. 


VYHINNOR CHURCH (s.v. ‘ Cresset Stones,’ 

clxxxiv. 26).—Thomas Hearne’s remarks 
of 20 July 1725 on Chinnor are in- 
teresting, He had had a _ discussion 
with the Vicar of Waterstoke about 
Chinnor (Chinner). He apparently could 
not inspect, but made some odd com- 
ments on what he called ‘‘ the most ill- 
contriv’ Parsonage House in England,”’ 
which Dr. Plot had described as great, com- 
modious and elegant. The ‘ Parsonage 
House’’ was ‘‘contrived’’ by John Hamp- 
den, Remarks appear to have been made on 
it by Warwick. It would be now of interest 
if any history of this house exists. Chinnor 
Church is specially described by Mr. F. G. 


‘ 
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Brabant in Methuen’s Guide, with ite pleas- 
ing relics. : 
W. H. Quarrett. 


ROWNING: AN UNCOLLECTED 
TRANSLATION.—‘‘In the English 
translation, by Mrs. Clara Bell, of Wilhel- 
mine von Hillern’s novel, ‘The Hour will 
Come’ (1879), there is a little poem rendered 
into charming English verse. The translator 
appends a note saying that the English ver- 
sion of the poem was done by a friend. This 
anonymous friend is none other than Mr. 
Browning.’’ Whitehall Review, 1 March 1883, 
reprinted in the Browning Society’s Papers, 
vol. i, p. 410. Here are the verses: 
; The biind man to the maiden said, 
“O thou of hearts the truest, 
Thy countenance is hid from me; 
Lei not my questions anger thee! 
Speak, though in words the fewcsi! 
“Tell me, what kind of eyes are thine? 
Dark eyes, or light ones rather?” 
“* My eyes are a decided brown— 
So much at ieast—by looking down— 
From the brook’s glass I gather.” 
“* And is it red—thy little mouth? 
That too the blind must care for!” 
“Ah ! I would tell it soon to thee, 
Only—none yet has told it me, 
I cannot answer, therefore! 
“But dost thou ask what heart I have— 
There hesitate I never! 
In thine own breast*’tis borne, and so 
‘Tis thine in weal, and thine in woe, 
For life, for death,—thine ever!” 


A. E. D. 


ANTHE.—Colvin in his life of Landor 
thinks this name “‘ had not appeared in 
English poetry at all until it was intro- 
duced by Landor, except in Dryden’s trans- 
lation of the story of Iphis and Ianthe from 
‘Ovid.’ The heroine of D’Avenant’s ‘ Siege 
of Rhodes ’ is so named, and so is the queen’s 
maid in Chapman’s (earlier) ‘ Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria’ and a lady-in-waiting in 
“The Widow’s Tears.’ Landor used it as a 
poetic equivalent for ‘‘ Jane,’’ and was an- 
noyed by Byron’s theft from him, as he 

thought it, 

HIBERNICUS. 


OHNSON’S COPY OF ‘ PHILLIPS’S 
POEMS.’—Mr. A. L. Reape in his ana- 
lysis of J’s undergraduate library (Johnson- 
ian Gleanings, v. 227) assumes that this is 
Ambrose P., 1710. I think it more likely that 
it is John of Christ Church, whose poems 
were collected in 1712 and later. It is prob- 
ably significant that the next item on J’s list 





is ‘Smith’s Works.’ This is no doubt, as 
Mr. Reape says, Edmund. Now these two 
poets were regularly sold by the tyade in one 
composite volume. 

R. W;:¢ 


SBERT BURDETT AND PATMORE.— 
I have been privileged to see and to make 

the following extracts from a letter by Osbert 
Burdett, written, whimsically, on four blank 
leaves at the beginning of his book, ‘ The Two 
Carlyles,’ and continued in a postcript on the 
last flyleaf. His friend obviously shared to 
the full his own great interest in Patmore, 
and this, in its relation to Burdett’s other 
books, is the subject of the letter. (I have 
supplied the dates of the books in brackets.): 

Yes! You have divined aright: ‘ The Idea of 
Coventry Patmore ’ (1921) was a book of theory, 
his theory; and an instinct,—whereof I was not 
aware when under its guidance, led me to follow 
the theory by two testing examples, viz.,. little dual 
biographies, or character studies of two pairs; the 
Brownings and the Carlyles. d 

The choice of each seemed, at the time, 
fortuitous, and almost lazy. I had nibbled, 
indeed, at one marriage-story in “* William Blake’ 
(1926). So far as I recall, it was a publisher who 
suggested the Brownings, and a sister the Carlyles. 
But since Patmore lends interest even to trifles, note 
this too: the Brownings were a happy pair so far 
as we know, and, ‘being but separated once only— 
for a week of less—since their marriage the material 
is small. Only the courtship, in their letters, and 
his widowerhood, in ‘ The Ring and the Book 
and subsequent poems, are well documented. You, 
who will permit the parallel, may liken the subject 
of ‘ The Brownings ’ (1928) to that of ‘ The Angel 
in the House.’ The title, over which I took pains, 
implies a unity; a distinction in identity, to be pre- 
cise! 

If this is not to seem ingenious ‘ The Two Car- 
lyles’ (1930) in subject is like the second part of 
“The Angel’: ‘ The Victories of Love.’ The title, 
again slowly found, suggests an incomplete union, 
an unresolved duality——only one much more nearly 
resolved than the vulgar have perceived. In theme, 
it could be regarded as a transcript from life im 
illustration of Patmore’s couplet: 


few wed whom they would, 
, And this, like all God’s laws, is good. 


‘The Two Carlyles’ is the more interesting, I fancy, 
because the material is rich and profane, while that 
of ‘ The Brownings’ has the slenderness of a sacred 
secret, and the fret of life against law is more en- 
gaging to lawless humanity than an obedience that 
seems, to it, merely “ good luck.” 4 

Patmore’s name has been thrust firmly into the 
darkest corners of these books, for his name now 
stands between his doctrines and the public, and, 
ven so, he has been called already “ O.B’s King 

harles’s Head”! Therefore have I tried to outwit 
my critics, knowing that you’ would divine ail this 
sooner or later. 

Fann¥ Paice. 
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ROME NOTES ON DONNE.—In the Sep- 

tember number of Southerly noticed else- 
where, is the following characterization by 
Mr. W. Milgate, of Donne’s verse-writing, 
which I do not know show to better : 


He sought a method by which metaphysical 
thought and concrete fact could be fused and 
realised in lyric poetry. First, he adopted a 
dramatic method to give the necessary emotional 
drive; the lyric is founded in a dramatic situation 
and its course is determined by the “ naked think- 
ing heart’ of the chief actor in the episode. The 
dramatic realism is heightened by-a kind of pas- 
sionate argumentation, by a complexity of mood, 
and by the choice of lively and colloquial language 
which in movement and intonation aims at repro- 
ducing the authentic accent of the speaking voice. 
The second step in fusing his material involved a 
very personal and ingenious use of the conceit. His 
figures of speech are used to project the feeling, 
and have an intricate relevance in the poem, as 
well as precision. and intellectual depth. In tone, 
mood, imagery, rhythm, structure, diction, subject- 
matter, and stanza form, Donne opened up new 
paths of development in the lyric. 


But other statements do call for criticism. 

“Tn this century, for the first time since his 
own day, John Donne has emerged as a land- 
mark in our literary development.’’ Unless 
“emerging as a landmark ’”’ hae a very parti- 
cular significance which has eluded me, this 
sentence would seem to assert that Donne had 
no importance for Coleridge, for the young 
Patmore, for Rossetti, for George Mac- 
Donald, for Saintsbury, for Gosse, for Alice 
Meynell—but he had. And even in the 
admirable passage we have printed Mr. Mil- 
gate is not struck by the aptness with which 
the first part describes Browning, nor by the 
reincarnation of Donne in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, 

Southerly, suffering, like the rest of us, 
from the paper-shortage, was able to print 
only an abstract of Mr. Milgate’s address, 
but since he insists, three times, that it is only 
in our own time that Donne’s influence has 
had full scope, it would seem that he is 
unaware of Browning and Hopkins, and of the 
nineteenth-century poetry-lovers we have men- 
tioned. And when Mr. Milgate says that, in 
his prose, Donne ‘‘ merely indulged brilliantly 
and fitfully in the practices of his age,’’ is 
he not saying that a passage of Donne’s prose 
could not be distinguished from passages of 
Raleigh, Bacon, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Drummond? This is a genuine question. 
I propose to read the Sermons to find the 
answer. 

Coleridge said: ‘‘To read Dryden, Pope, 
étc., you need only count syllables ; but to read 
Donne you must measure Time, and discover 





the Time of each word by the sense of Pas- 
sion.’’ But Donne has done what he can by 
his capitals, his spellings, and his commas t¢ 
show how he would have his lines read. Thus: 

For every man alone thinkes he hath got 

To be a Phoenix, and that then can bee 

None of that kinde, of which he is, but hee. ° 
One soon discovers the variations of spelling 
to be intentional and intelligible. 


MeMoRaBILIs?. 


HE FIRST PARISH COUNCILS. Next 
year will mark the completion of the first 
half-century during which the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 affecting the creation of 
parish councils has been in operation. The 
earlier minute books of these bodies will be 
found to contain a wealth of interesting data, 
and the possibility of some scheme being 
evolved whereby such unique documents, not 
generally needed for the purposes of current 
business transactions, could be surrendered for 
transcription of outstanding items, may be 
found not impracticable. The compilation of 
such a,record would, it is submitted, add a 
valuable source of knowledge concerning rural 
government in its diverse facets during the 
period, and the setting up of some official 
panel of historical research workers ready to 
examine and collate the data could prove 
instrumental in producing an entirely new 
volume on social history. 

The first parish councils came into office on 
13 Dec. 1894, and continued in office until 15 
April 1896, and the period between these 
electoral dates represents that during which 
the first real co-ordinated form of civil legis- 
lation in rural parishes existed. They were, 
and still remain, subject to a comprehensive 
set of rules, and no parish council must 
meet on licensed premises, except where no 
other suitable room is available. Parishes 
with a population below a certain number, 
are governed by the parish meeting alone, but 
those governed by councils have those bodies 
élected every three years (in normal times) by 
an assembly of the parish meeting. The local 
clergy, squires and farmers customarily con- 
stitute the elected members, and their resolu- 
tions, debates and rulings on various issues, 
selected with wisdom and discrimination, 
would prove of immense interest to that circle 
of readers who appreciate journals, diaries, 
and memoirs, quite apart from the strictly 
official status of the subject matter. The 
human touch is prevalent in a marked degree, 
and valuable additional light upon the acti- 
vities of notable persons in the sphere of local 
politics would be a great incentive to the study 
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of village communal life since late Victorian 
times, 
SraTIsv. 

LL HALLOWS’ BARKING. — “ The 

Church, having been founded probably by 
the Nuns of Barking, in Essex, obtained the 
name of Allhallows Barking, to distinguish it 
from the numerous churches dedicated to All 
Hallows, both in London and elsewhere... . 
From the fact that this church was called 
Berkyngechirche long before the foundation of 
the Vicarage by the Convent of Barking 1387, 
I am disposed to think that a church has 
existed upon this spot . . . probably ever since 
the time of our Norman kings, and that this 
church was founded by the Convent of Bark- 
ing.” ’ 

Joseph Maskell, ‘ Berkyngechirche juxta 
Turrim: Collections in illustration of the 
Parochial History and Antiquities of... All 
Hallows Barking,’ 1864. 

Ep. 

VETERAN CHOIRMAN.—The recent 

notices in these columns of record incum- 
bencies suggests the submission of the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Hastings and St. 
Leonard’s Observer for.7 Nov. 1942: 

Among the choirboys at All Saints’ Church 
[Hastings] on the reopening following restoration on 
All Saints’ Day, 1870, was John S. Hide. On All 
Saints’ Day, 1942 . . . Mr. John S. Hide was still 
singing in the choir—an unbroken record of 72 
years’ service. 

GEORGE ABporTrT. 


UEL WASTAGE.—Waste in fuel con- 
sumption in England is not new. Com- 
plaints were made as to the wasteful consump- 
tion of fuel by the ironworks as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. Certainly, by 1570 the 
Vachery Ponds and Ironworks at Shere in 
Surrey were of great value, and about that 
date John Gardyner had felled and made 
charcoal of 837 trees near Pulborough. When 
all the Wealden ironmasters were warned to 
appear and give bonds not to sell cannon 
abroad, John Gardyner was the ‘first outside 
London to be visited on 17 Feb. 1574 as work- 
ing a forge. 
Maurice W. BrockwELt. 
DDITION.—The last example given by 
‘O.E.D,’ of this word, in the sense of 
‘‘something annexed to a man’s name,”’ is 
dated 1726. In ‘ The General Contents of the 
British Museum’ (anon., 2nd ed., 1762), p. 
23, wé read that applicants for tickets ‘‘ must 
send a List of their Christian and Surnames, 
Additions, and Places of Abode.’’ 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 








Readers’ Queries. 


IR. FRANCIS BERNARD.—I would be 
glad of any information regarding a Sir 
Francis Bernard who was Governor of Masga- 
chusetts about the year 1740-60. The ‘ History 
of Western Massachusetts’ states that his 
family came from Northamptonshire but that 
they had no connection with the family of 
the Earls of Bandon (Bernard) and had a 
different coat-of-arms. The History says that 
Sir Francis was created a baronet in 1769 and 
‘‘ his grandson, Sir Francis Bernard-Morland 
is the present baronet.’’ The title, however, 
seems now to be extinct. I am anxious if | 
can, to trace a connection between the two 
families of Bernard as this Sir Francis named 
a small town in Massachusetts ‘‘ Charle- 
mont ’’ and they have written to me about it. 
The Bernards of Bandon have intermarried 
with my own family so it would seem strange 
if a Sir Francis coming from Northampton 
and having no connection with them had yet 
given this name to a new settlement. 


CHARLEMONT. 





ILLIAM SAMPSON, UNITED IRISH- 

MAN (1764-1836).—Who was the mother 
of William Sampson, United Irishman and 
American jurist? The ‘ Dictionary — of 
American Biography ’ makes him the son of 
Rev. Arthur Sampson and Anne Wilson. In 
this it follows a pedigree given by Lilla Briggs 
Sampson in ‘The Sampson Family’ (Balti- 
more, U.S.A., 1914) which makes the wife 
of Rev. Arthur Sampson, Anne, daughter of 
Hill Wilson of Purdysburn, co. Devon (sic. : 
sc. Down). This is certainly incorrect. This 
lady was Rev. Arthur Sampson’s mother. This 
information is supplied by Rev. J. B. Leslie’s 
‘Derry Clergy,’ p. 101; and the same careful 
genealogist says (p. 290) that Rev. Arthur, 
William Sampson’s father, married in 1757 
Mrs. Mary Mercer, daughter of Gerge 
Spaight, Alderman of Carrickfergus. Here 
Dr. Leslie appears to be quoting from a pedi- 
gree in Ulster’s Office. 

This information is partly confirmed by a 
deed in the Dublin Registry of Deeds (275, 
584, 180284) of which I have an abstract, 
whereby on 15 Jan. 1770, Luke Mercer of 
Dublin, Esq., and Thomas Wetherall of Dub- 
lin, surgeon (who had married in 1750 one 
Sarah Mercer) made a lease of property im 
Co. Dublin, with the consent (apparently) of 
Rev. Arthur Sampson, of Londonderry, clerk, 
and Mary Sampson alias Mercer, his wife. 
If the pedigree quoted by Dr. Leslie is correct, 
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it appears that Rev. Arthur Sampson’s wife 
was previously married to a Mercer. 

Who was her first husband? He was 
resumably a relative of Luke Mercer, a well- 
Sawn Dublin man in his day, Captain of 
the Inland Revenue boats the ‘Thompson ’ 
and the ‘ Besborough ’ (see Ball, ‘ History of 
Co, Dublin’ under Brenanstown, Luke 
Mercer’s estate). Luke and his brother Major 
Richard Mercer, Brigade Major of Dublin 
(and father-in-law of Hugh, Viscount Carle- 
ton) were sons of Richard Mercer of Dublin, 
merchant, and according to other deeds in the 
Dublin Registry of Deeds were children in 
1714. Each is always described as armiger, 
and I believe them to be descendants of 
Colonel William Mercer, Scottish poet and 
soldier of fortune, who served in Ireland in 
the Commonwealth and Stuart period (see 
‘D.N.B.’) and had in 1672 a son, a mer- 
chant in Dublin, for whom he sought un- 
successfully the hand of his kinswoman, a 
Mercer of Aldie, Perthshire, now represented 
by the family of Mercer-Nairne. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


GURES OF SPEECH: ALLITERA- 

TION (See clxxxiv. 9).—‘‘The dreary 
drip of dilatory declamation.”? Who was the 
author? I believe that this was a sarcastic 
forecast of the speeches that would be heard 
in the House of Lords if the Bill to create 
annually some life peers from superannuated 
members of the Navy, Army, Diplomatic and 
Civil Services were passed, The Bill was in- 
troduced in 1888. Perhaps Lord Rosebery: is 
responsible for the phrase, since he said that 
the Bill would turn the House “into a sort 
of legislative Bath or Cheltenham, or, per- 
haps, if it is not disrespectful to say so, into 
a sort of legislative hydropathic establish- 
ment, where these noble persons will take more 
care of their constitutions than of the con- 
stitution of this House.’’ (Lord Rosebery’s 
‘Life’ by Lord Crewe, p. 323.) 


ReGinaLtD B. FELtows. 


JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE, — In 

January 1933 Baconiana printed an 
article by the late Lord Sydenham of Combe, 
which in its number for January 1943 ie re- 
printed, (Perhaps no reader needs to be told 
that the subject matter.of the magazine is 
much more largely the dramatist than the 
philosopher.) In this article are the two para- 
graphs printed below, except that I give Jon- 
son’s epigram in full: Lord Sydenham con- 
tented himself with the first four lines and a 
two line summary of the rest. 


s 


Ben Jonson’s apparently contradictory views 
have supplied much blank ammunition to Stratford- 
ians, though they can easily be explained. When 
the bright new light rose on the horizon, he seems 
to have discerned a dangerous rival, and was moved 
either to scorn or to pettifogging cavils. From an 
“epigram ” published in the year of Shakspere’s 
death, but written some time before, he appears to 
have reached the conclusion that the player was but 
a broker of other men’s goods, and passed off 
others’ works as his own. His words bear no other 
meaning. 
Poore Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chiefe, 
Whose works are eene the fripperie of wit, 
From brocage is become so bold a thiefe, 
As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pittie it. 
At first he made low shifts, would picke and gleane, 
Buy the reversion of old playes; now growne 
To’a little wealth, and credit in the scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his owne. 
And, told of this, he slights it. Tut, such crimes 
The sluggish gaping auditor devoures ; 
He markes not whose ‘twas first: and after-times 
May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 
Foole, as if halfe eyes will not know a fleece 
From locks of wooll, or shreds from the whole 
piece. 

In ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ Jonson pre- 
sented Shakspere as Sogliardo, son of a farmer, 
‘““an essential clown,” who is made to say: 

““T have been so toiled among the harrots yon- 
der, you will not believe, they do speak in the 
strangest language and give a man the hardest terms 
that you ever knew. .. I’ faith I thank God I can 
write myself a gentleman now; here’s my patent; 
it cost me thirty pounds by this breath.” 

It was in 1597 that John Shakspere, or Shag- 
spere, obtained a coat of arms from the “ harrots ” 
(heralds) after much misrepresentation, and the iden- 
tification appears complete. 

What authority have the self-styled 
Baconians for identifying the ‘‘ Poet-Ape”’ 
of the epigram, and ‘“‘ Sogliardo”’ in ‘ Every 
Man out his Humour,’ with William Shake- 
speare, the actor from Stratford-on-Avon ? 
(Shakespeare acted in ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour ’ and in ‘ Sejanus.’ The Comic Spirit 
fell below herself when she did not include 
him in the cast of ‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour.’) 

FREDERICK PaGE. 


BURIAL OF CLAUDE DUVAL.—The 

‘D.N.B.’ article on Claude Duval, the 
highwayman (vol. xvi. p. 271), while dis- 
crediting certain parts of the anonymous 
‘Memoirs of Du Vall’ 1670 (reprinted in 
Harl. Misc. iii. 308) seems to accept their 
account of Duval’s burial—and gravestone— 
without question. The fact that the stone is 
not now to be seen ‘“‘in the centre aisle of 
Covent Garden Church ”’ proves nothing; but 
is there any record of its having been seen by 





anyone (say during the eighteenth century) 
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save the writer of the Memoirs? If not, I 
suggest that the story of the open and pom- 
pous burial—I say nothing of a surreptitious 
one—and the even more incredible epitaph be 
““nailed to the counter ’’ as satirical inven- 
tions, against which the London historian 
should be on his guard. 
E. Latnam. 


““WISS BUSS AND MISS BEALE.’’—The 
epigram as I remember it runs thus: 
Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel; 
How different from us, 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss ! 


But I find Saintsbury in his allusive man- 


ner quoting ‘‘they are not like us’”’ and 
** their hearts cannot feel.’’ What is the true 
text and the history of the lines ? 

R. Hi. 


[The O.D. Quotations gives yet another variant of 
<9 Miss Beale and Miss Buss 


They are not like us. Ep.] 


LAIN POINT SANGUINE.—What does 
it mean ‘‘ to wear a plain point sanguine 
in one’s arms.’’ It perhaps might mean 
defiance or challenging one who gave the lie, 
but I find the phrase in a context where this 
is not quite certain. Perhaps readers learned 
in heraldry can explain. Plain might be an 
error for plein. 
re. Me. 


CHURCH TOP-HAT RACK.—In the 

spacious chapel of the Blackstone family 
in Swallowfield Church, near Reading, one 
may form some idea of the creature comforts 
and domestic tidiness of the country squire, 
his family, tenants and retinue of servants 
during public worship in olden times. Not 
only is there a wooden stand with rack for 
umbrellas but, one finds, a separate one for 
top-hats. Is an instance of such complete 
equipment found in any other church? 


Maurice W. BrockKwELt. 


ILIMANJARO.—What is the meaning of 
this word of East African renown? May 
I suggest High Mountain with a white top? 
It is, I believe, snow clad. 
HOW. U. 


ROCAS FAMILY.—Two members of this 
family have come under notice, viz., Sir 
Bernard Brocas (1330?-95) warrior, Member 
of Parliament and Court Chamberlain (vide 
‘D.N.B.’) and Bernard Brocas whose collec- 
tion of arms and armour was catalopued 








(1834) by Planché and from which a great 
jonsting helm, considered to be the finest 
English example extant (fioulkes, ‘ Armour 
and Weapons’) ultimately went to the 
Rotunda, Woolwich. Where was the family 
seated, and where was the armoury in 
question ? 
Grorée ABBOTT. 


ARON DE :‘COSSON AND DR. WENDE. 
LIN BOEHEIM.—Biographical matter 
is desired concerning the above two authori- 
ties On armour, 
GEORGE ABsort, 


‘( LE BULL.—Can any reader tell me where 
I can find a poem containing the lines: 
That’s the place where Ole Bull stood 
And to a lonely soul 
In exile he was playing 
Home Sweet Home. 

I believe it refers to an occasion when O.B. 
was lost in U.S.A. on a stormy night when 
he saw a light in a homestead which having 
reached in an exhausted condition he col- 
lapsed. On recovering~he produced his beloved 
violin and played for the occupants, much 
to their pleasure and enjoyment. 


CHARLES GREAVES. 


pELIKI LUKI.—What is the origin of this 


Russian place-name ? 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 


LSTOY AND LENIN.—I should be glad 

if any of your readers could tell me 
whether Lenin based his policy. on any of 
Tolstoy’s books. If so, which? 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


EDUNDANT PLACE. AND STREET- 
NAMES: (s.v., ‘‘ FORSTAL”’ ‘“‘ FOUR 
WENT WAYS ’’) (clxxxiv. 28).—May I ven- 
ture one or two parallel superfluities? En- 
quiries concerning the direction of the Roman 
way, Watling Street, anywhere on its course, 
invariably result in a verbal reply in allusion 
to Watling Street Road. The word “‘ road,” 
however, is never seen on maps. St, John 
Street Road is applied officially to the north- 
ern end of the highway connecting Islington 
with Smithfield Market, and Cannon Street 
Road joins St. George’s-in-the-East with 
Commercial Road, Stepney. These two are 
recognised on fairly modern maps, but the 
nomenclature is obscure. Did Watling Street 
become a ‘‘ road’? in the redoubled sense at 
the dawn of the turnpike age? St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell, too, is regarded as an old 
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thoroughfare (see Besant) and the Smithfield 
end is still called ‘‘ Street’’ without the 
“Road.”’ The alignment of Cannon Street 
Road north of its intersection with Commer- 
cial Road i¢ New Road, presupposing a co- 
ordinated line of inter-communication at 
some period connecting St. George’s-in-the- 
Bast with Whitechapel Road, the southern 
part of which may have been super-imposed 
upon a pre-existing Cannon Street. Or was 
the name Cannon Street Road meant to dis- 
tinguish it from Cannon Street in the City? 
My parents had some property at a parish 
known as High Hurstwood, near Buxted, 
Sussex. I always regarded Hurstwood as a 
glaring example of place-name redundancy, 
for it is very common knowledge that hurst 
and wood have a common meaning. It would 
not be at all surprising to learn that a village- 
name of this description is of recent origin 
and was coined without any due regard to 
fundamental meanings, to meet the need for 
naming new parishes. Are any other exam- 
ples known ? 
QUERIST. 

{And what is the explanation of Green Street 

Green, of which there are two in Kent?—Ep.] 


LAPGATE (clxxxii. 358). — Andrews’s 
New and Accurate Map of the 
country thirty miles round London, 1782, 
indicates Clapgate north of Little Had- 
ham, N.W. of Bishop Stortford, Herts. 
This place is not shown, however, on 
the ordnance survey quarter-inch 3rd edition 
sheet 12a, though it appears on the Daily 
Mail motor road map, designed and printed 
by Edward Stanford, on the route connecting 
Little Hadham with Furneaux Pelham. 
What is the meaning of the village-name 
Claygate near Esher, Bacme4 
NoMEN. 


EERAGE TITLES AND _ PLACE- 
NAMES.—Is it an invariable rule or 
custom that dukedoms and earldoms must 
necessarily carry titles originating from place- 
names, however obscure to the uninitiated. 
For example, one is at a loss to discern the 
import of the secondary title borne by the 
late Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, and 
the princely Dukes of Chandos, Perse, of 
earlier times. I once spotted a tiny place, I 
think (probably a farm) of that name some- 

where on a map. 

Norsvx. 


UBLE SURNAMES.—The use of a dis- 
tinguished surname by way of prefix to 
another surname, and the occasional employ- 








ment of surnames as Christian names is, no 
doubt, readily to be accounted for in many 
instances by well-informed students of bio- 
graphy, genealogy and heraldry. Broadly 
patsy A the incidence of such must be due 
to a variety of causes, but is there some guid- 
ing principle. governing the practice? 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


ONDON’S OLDEST NORTHBOUND 
EXITS.—Has a definite conclusion ever 
been arrived at regarding the exact course of 
‘“‘Hagbush Lane,’’ which has been described as 
an ancient winding route on the northern out- 
skirts of London in the vicinity of Copen- 
hagen Street? Besant, in his ‘Survey and 
Perambulation of Islingion’ remarked that 
it is conjectured to have been a Roman road, 
but its precise course is not known. He also 
remarks that Hornsey Rise continuing into 
Hornsey Road used to be known as Devil’s 
or Duval’s Lane, and speaks of an old moated 
site at the junction of \Seven Sisters Road 
with a house called Devil’s House, the name, 
he alleges, being a corruption of Du Val, the 
famous highwayman. It is not clear whether 
Hagbush Lane went south to north or east to 
west. If in the former direction, would it not 
have been one of London’s oldest exits to the 
north? Hag, it is pointed out, is an old 
Saxon word which we know now as Haw, and 
this would signify a lane lined by haw bushes 
A map of 1735 has been noticed to indicate a 
winding path destitute of houses marked 
Maiden Lane approximately along the line of 
the present Caledonian Road. ‘‘ This path is 
a very ancient one, having been the way from 
Battle Bridge (King’s Cross) to Highgate Hill 
from time immemorial (‘ London, North,’ 
530). Uncertainty seems always to have 
existed as to the exact route northwards out 
of London followed by the Roman Ermine 
Street. One suggestion is that it passed along 
Canonbury Road and Highbury Hill (ibid. 
526). Though a rival claim has been 
advanced in respect of Stoke Newington Road 
(ibid, 585) I once saw a statement in ‘ The 
Compleat English Traveller’ published in 
1772 to the effect that Ermine Street passed 
out of the city at Cripplegate. C.E. Vulliamy, 
‘Archaeology of Middlesex and London’ 
(1930) remarks ‘‘ it seems probable that the 
road from York (Eburacum) entered through 
Bishopsgate,” but he admits that the course 
of the main roads that entered the town is 
by no means certain (p. 158). Until 1818 
St. John Street Road in Clerkenwell was 


styled the road to Islington, and is spoken 
of as a very ancient highway. 


Ordinances 
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were issued for tolls in respect of its repair 
as early as 1364 and 1380. 

Pennant (‘ Journey from Chester to Lon- 
don’) observes concerning a large gateway he 
remembered in Highgate, where a toll was 
once payable to the Bishop of London for 
passing from Whetstone along the present 
road through his parks, that this was a sub- 
stitute for ‘‘ the old miry way by Friarn Bar- 
net, Colnie Hatch, Muswell Hill, Crouch End, 
and (leaving Highgate to the west) by the 
Church of Pancras’’ (p. 289). Taylor (‘ The 
Street-names of London’), in ‘ Words and 
Places,’ remarks that the site of the Barbican 
is that of one of the gateway towers (in the 
city wall) which seems to have guarded Alders- 
gate, ‘‘ The chief entrance from the north”’ (p. 
266). William C. Boswell, in his book ‘ Along 
the Great North Road’ (Jarrolds, 1939), has 
briefly recaptured the exit from London in the 
coaching days: 

. .. The George and Blue Boar (in Holborn) 
makes a grand starting-off ground for the great 
trek to the North. It drops me into the very heart 
of history even before the journey has begun. As 
_ I pull out at a steady crawl . .. making for the 

old York road, I find it very difficult to transform 

the scene from what it is to-day. (This inn, of 
course, has long since ceased to exist)... If I 
followed in the track of the ‘ Stamford Regent ’ 
my way would take me up Cow Lane, on through 
Smithfield until the Queen’s Head, or the Peacock, 
hailed in sight at Islington. 

A route approaching the metropolis by Mill 
Hill and Bittacy Hill from the north-west has 
been checked by milestone positions near Hen- 
don cemetery and elsewhere, which probably 
continued through Hampstead. This was 
possibly part of the same as that mentioned 
in a comment on the ‘Iter Britanniarum ’ 
(Antonine itinerary) published in 1799 in 
respect of an ‘Iter’ supposed to have con- 
tinued along the Watling Street (Edgware 
Road) from Brockley Hill to Tyburn Turn- 
pike, in which it is pointed out that ‘‘ another 
road is thought to have passed ‘‘ from 
Edgware through Hendon and Hampstead to 
London.’’ (p. 228). 

I have seen the Welsh spelling of this track, 
meaning ‘‘ The Irish Road,” and I believe 
stated to be older than the Roman Watling 
Street, in some history of the manor of Hen- 
don .published by Warden & Co. of the 
Finchley and Hendon Times. 


Awan B. ANDERSON. 


OMAN SHIELD.—A Roman shield was 
found in the Thames. Tennyson wrote a 
sonnet about it. 
where is the sonnet ? 


Where is the shield and 
H. A. 





Replies. a 


THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY, 
(clxxxiii. 342.) 
Your correspondent, Mr. James Setoy- 


ANDERSON, whose contributions to ‘N, 
and Q.’ are always so attractive, intimates 
that it would be of interest to learn on what 
ground I based the words occuring in my 
article entitled ‘Sir Anthony Van Dyck: , His 
Marriage and his Descendants,’ which 
appeared at clxxxiii. 152—and which I rv. 
peated in my article entitled ‘ Patrick Ruth. 
ven, M.D. (circa 1583-1652); and Lambeth 
Degrees,’ which appeared at clxxxiii. 245— 
namely: “‘the so-called but entirely mis- 
named ‘ Gowrie Conspiracy’ of 1600.” 

He, himself, is clearly of opinion that the 
phraseology, ‘The Gowrie Conspiracy,’ was 
no misnomer and he cites in his support the 
‘History of Scotland’ by Dr. John Hill 
Burton (1809-1881) and, apparently also, the 
‘History of Civilisation’ by Henry Thomas 
Buckle (1821-1862), the record of each of 
whom is to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

In answer let me state that, so far as I 
have dealt with the matter in print, I 
have dealt with it in the course of my articles 
entitled and published respectively ae follows: 

(1) ‘‘ Lady Margaret née Douglas, Countess 
of Lennox; An Alleged Sixteenth Century 
Heiress to the Throne of England ’’—who 
lived 1515-1578, being the only child of Prin- 
cess Margaret née Tudor of England (1489- 
1541), elder daughter of Henry VII, elder 
sister of Henry VIII, and Queen-Dowager of 
Scotland as widow of her first husband, J ames 
IV of Scotland! (eb. 1513), by her second hus- 
band, Archibald Douglas, Sixth Earl of 
Angus, whom she married in 1514, and whom 
she divorced in 1528, in which year she mar- 
ried her third husband, Henry Stewart (circa 
1495-1551), First Lord Methven (so created 
in 1528), younger son of Andrew Stewart, 
Lord Avandale; and the said Lady Margaret 
née Douglas herself becoming in 1544 the wife 
of Matthew Stuart, Fourth Earl of Lennox 
(1516-1571) with consequent issue Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnley (1545-1567) half firet 
cousin and second husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Charles Stuart, Sixth Earl of Len- 
nox (1555-1576), who by his marriage in 1574 
with Elizabeth Cavendish became the father 
of Lady Arabella Stuart (1575-1615)—pub- 
lished in The London Scottish Regimental 
yg of August 1936, pp. 188-9 and 197; 

in. 
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(2) ‘‘ The Lady Mary née Ruthven and Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck, her First Husband ’’— 
such Lady Mary née Ruthven having lived 
circa 1618-1645, and being one and probably 
the eldest of the four children of Patrick 
Ruthven, M.D. (circa 1585-1652), a niece of 
John Ruthven, Sixth Lord Ruthven and 
Third Earl of Gowrie (circa 1578-1600), and a 
granddaughter of William Ruthven, Fourth 
Lord Ruthven and First Earl of Gowrie (so 
created 1581; ob, 1584) and of Lady Dorothea 
Stewart his wife, who was legitimated in 
1551 and whom he married in 1561, and who 
was herself a daughter of the above-men- 
tioned Henry Stewart, First Lord Methven 
(circa 1495-1551), not as was for so long 
erroneously supposed, by the said Princess 
Margaret née Tudor of England, Queen- 
Dowager of Scotland, whose third husband: he 
admittedly was from 1528 to 1537 when such 
marriage was dissolved, but by Lady Janet 
née Stewart, later his wife, a daughter of 
John Stewart, Second Earl of Atholl; such 
Lady Mary née Ruthven’s second husband 
being Sir Richard Price, Knight and Baronet 
(ob. 1651)—published in the Genealogists’ 
Magazine of December 1936, pp. 409-417; ad 
init. 

The obvious importance of what I have 
just stated is shown by Mr. A. F. Steuart in 
‘The Scots Peerage,’ vol. vi (1909), under the 
title ‘Stewart, Lord Methven,’ pp. 166-169, 
where he solves the time-long problem of the 
identity of the mother of the said Lady 
Dorothea Stewart, Countess of Gowrie, and 
says: ‘‘It has been asserted that she was a 
daughter of the Queen-Dowager, and that the 
Gowrie Conspiracy was ‘in: fact her son’s 
attempt on the throne. Her parentage, how- 
ever, is proved by letter of legitimation, dated 
16 Sept. 1551.’’ And thus was finally exposed 
that time-long error, which was current even 
in the time of Bishop Gilbert Burnet (1643- 
1715), of Aberdonian descent and Bishop of 
Salisbury, who refers to it in his well-known 
‘History of His Own Time,’ which—as we 
learn from his record in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
—remained unpublished until after his death 
and the first volume of which appeared in 
1723 and the second in 1734—and this is a 
matter which, as I stated in the article to 
which I am presently referring, ‘‘ has always 
been held to have an important bearing on the 
proper solution of the alleged ‘ Gowrie Con- 
spiracy’ of 1600.” 

(3) ‘‘ Lady Arabella Stuart and Her Hus- 
band '—she having living 1575-1615, and 
ae the daughter of the said Charles Stuart, 
Sixth Earl of Lennox (1555-1576), by Eliza- 





beth Cavendish, his wife, whom he married in 
1574, and granddaughter of the said Matthew 
Stuart, Fourth Earl of Lennox (15161571) 
and of the said Lady Margaret née Douglas 
(1515-1578) his wife, and so a great-grand- 
daughter of the said Princess Margaret née 
Tudor of England, Queen-Dowager of Scot- 
land, by her said second husband Archibald 
Douglas, Sixth Parl of Angus; such Lady 
Arabella Stuart being herself the first wife 
of William Seymour, afterwards second Duke 
of Somerset (1588-1660). whom she married 
in 1610—published in Tha London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette of June 1937, pp. 150-151. 

(4) *‘ For Posterity.’-—Part II of my series 
so entitled, under the sub-headings ‘ Douglas,’ 
* Gowrie,’ ‘Ruthven’ and ‘ Stewart : 
Stuart ’’—published in the Genealogical 
Quarterly of December 1937, pp. 621-630. 

(5) ‘‘ A Diversity of Stewarts and Stuarts: 
But Only One ‘ La Belle Stuart ’,’’ the latter 
being Frances Teresa née Stuart (1647-1702), 
elder daughter of Walter Stuart, M.D., grand- 
daughter of Walter Stewart or Stuart, Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland in 1596 and 
created Lord Blantyre in 1606 (0b. 1617), wife 
and widow of Charles Stuart, a Stuart of 
the Lennox line and last Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox (ob. 1672) whom she married in 
1667. and herself the ‘‘ Britannia’”’ of our 
coinage and buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where her effigy in wax, dressed in the robes 
which she wore at the Coronation of Queen 
Anne, may still be seen by the initiated on 
proffering a few of the pennies which she has 
herself so long adorned—wherein I dealt suc- 
cessively with the Royal line, the Lennox line, 
the Avandale line, the Atholl line and the 
Blantyre line—published in the London Scot- 
tish Regimental Gazette of August 1938, and 
reprinted in pamphlet form in the following 
month. 

To what I have set forth in those articles 
I would add a reminder of the fact that the 
so-called ‘‘ Conspirator’’ was a mere youth 
who, after completing his education at the 
University of Padua, had but just emerged 
from the attainment of his majority, whilst 
his brother Alexander Ruthven (born at Perth 
and there baptised on 22 Jan. 1580/1), the 
other victim of the tragedy, had not even yet 
attained his majority ;—and, at the risk of 
the incurrence of criticism, I maintain and 
shall continue to maintain the opinion which 
I deliberately expressed in the words already 
quoted from the two articles, at clxxxiii. 152 
and 245, firstly hereinbefore referred to, 

I would conclude by repeating what I stated 
in the article above numbered (2), namely: 
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‘‘Speaking for myself alone, I adhere to 
the view, which I have always held, that the 
dreadful affair of 1600 was one designed by 
King James VI and his friends in the King’s 
own interests alone, and that—so far from 
there ever having been anything to justify the 
expression ‘The Gowrie Conspiracy ’—the 
whole affair was a conspiracy on the part ‘of 
the King and his own supporters to extermin- 
ate the Ruthven family to the utmost extent 
eg and in particular, to strike down the 

ead of the family in the person of John 
Ruthven, Sixth Lord Ruthven and Third Earl 
of Gowrie.” 

I can only regret that your ever courteous 
correspondent appears to hold a divergent 
view. 

L. Granam H. Horton-Smi1rtu. 

The Atheneum, S.W. 


ILEANTHES’ PRAYER (s.v. ‘ Some Notes 
on Chapman’s Poems ’) (clxxxiii. 274).— 

yov 8 p’ & Zed, wai avy’ ® Tlerpwpevy, | 

Orot ro Dptv epee duvareraypévos® 

ds &popuai, y' doxvos’ jv 8 pi) Oédw, 

KaKOS yevomevos vvdev HrTov epopmat. 

Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, — 

Wher'er you place my post, to serve or wait; 

Willing I follow; were it not my will, 

A baffled rebel I must follow still. (Myers). 

The second couplet could hardly be bettered, 
but the first has flaws. The doubling of 
*‘ lead ’’ is a mere eke, a vain repetition such 
as we are warned to avoid. The inserted name 
is a jarring note, and the garbled allusion 
to Milton’s ‘‘ They also serve who only stand 
and wait’ is another. I suggest: 

Lead me, O Zeus, and universal Fate, 

Where’er my post in life ye designate. | 
If the inversion is objected to, try this: 

Lead me, O Zeus, and holy Destiny, 

Where’er my post in life’s long battle" be— 

Which merely underlines the military 
suggestion of diareraypevos. 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


POUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxxiii. 

355; clxxxiv. 19).—Walsh, ‘ Handybook ’ 
782, quotes Mr. H. A. Hamilton to the effect 
that these were unknown to England before 
the Stuart period, rare down to the Revolu- 
tion, and never common till Hanoverian 
times. His researches among Quarter Sessions 
records with many tens of r amet of names 
found the first example in 1717, Sir Cople- 
stone Warwick Bampfield. Absolutely the 
first he had met were Henry Frederick, Earl 
of Arundel (b. 1608), and Sir Henry Frederick 
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Thynne, both clearly named after James I’s 
ill-fated son. What is very remarkable con- 
sidering later practice, no king of England 
bore two Christian names before William III, 
and he was a Dutchman. Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey is sometimes cited, but Edmondbury 
was Bury St. ‘Edmond. 

HIBERNICUS. , 


In the Index of names of persons (nearly 
all of whom lived between 1740 and 
1830) referred to in my Calendar of the Wis- 
borough Green (Sussex) Vicarage Documents 
(see ‘ N. and Q.’ 10S. viii. 122) there are 27 
out of 1,417 males and 3 out of 563 females 
with more than one Christian name, 


G. D. Jounston. 


Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey comes to the 
mind, as an early instance. He was baptised 
in 1621-2 and owed each of the names to a 
godfather. Professor Weekly in ‘ Jack and 
Jill,’ 1939, dates the use of two Christian 
names from “‘ a timid beginning ”’ in the six- 
teenth century, and regards them as rare 
before the eighteenth century. 

P. DD. i 


In England double Christian names are 
probably rare before the eighteenth century, 
although someone well acquainted with the 
church registers of this country may be able to 
enlighten us on this point. I suspect that the 
fashion was imported during that century 
from Germanys, as so many German habits 
were after the accession of the Hanoverians, 
as it is a custom of long standing in that 
country and almost universal there in the 
eighteenth century. 

Even among middle-class Germans double 
Christian names occur in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as may be seen from a list of Germans 
who obtained their doctorates at Ferrara 
University between 1420 and 1560. Five 
examples of double Christian names occur in 
this list, the earliest being 1532, while in 
church: registers I have come across an 
example as early as 1560 (Kaaden in 
Bohemia), By the seventeenth-century the 
habit was well established, and gradually 
spread, as the following analysis of a list of 
graduates of Leipzig University shows: 

Between 1590 and 1600 of 188 graduates 6 
had double Christian names (approximately 
3 per cent.) ; 1601-1625—584, 21, 34 per cent. ; 
1626-1650—460, 49, 104 per cent.; 1651-1675 
—534, 169, 314 per cent.; 1676-1700—766, 
409, 53 per cent. 

As we may assume that the birth of a 
university graduate in those days would fall 
not later than the quarter century preceding 
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his graduation, it is evident that the custom | (1,075); ‘Me and My Girl’ (1,065, still 
became popular after the Thirty Years War, | running 2nd Sept., 1939); ‘ Romance’ 


and I suggest that it may have been stimu- 
lated by that war for either of the following 
reasons: (a@) the Reformation encouraged men 
to think of themselves as individuals, andi, as 
a corollary, the need for a distinct label be- 
came important. In mediaeval times the non- 
nobles were a mere mass of Johns, Henrys, 
and the like, undistinguished except by their 
companions’ nicknames. 

(b) In the “‘ Notzeit’’ following the reli- 
gious wars the choice of godparents became 
a matter of importance, since parents might 
well expect such godparents to help the 
children later in life. Double Christian names 
enabled parents to compliment at least two of 
the godparents. 

That the custom was not shared by the 
neighbours of the Germans may be seen from 
the citizen lists of the little town of Trzczel 
(Tirschtiegel) which lies on the German- 
Polish border and had a mixed population. 
(This town has some interest for the present 
day since two Sikorski were citizens in the 
eighteenth century, although I do not know 
if they. were ancestors of the General.) 

The incidence of double Christian names in 
Trzczel is very much less than in Germany 
and only rises with the close of the eighteenth 
century. Judging by the surnames the 
bearers of double Christian names were Ger- 
mans, so in this instance we may link up 
the usage with the infiltration of Germans 
into Polish territory. 

Between 1655 and 1700 of 270 new citizens 
lhad double Christian names; 1701-1750— 
23, 20; 1751-1800—262, 66. 

What seems to be a peculiarly English 
adaptation of the custom is the use of a 
surname (usually that of an allied family) 
as the second Christian name. How old is 


this custom? In my own family it dates 
back to 1829 but it must have been well 
established by then. 

by: ew: 


plays 

380).—H, A. will find a long list of plays 
with the length of run for each play in John 
Parker’s ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre’ (pp. 
1848-1,875 of the 9th edition 1939). The five 
plays with a run exceeding that of ‘The 
armer’s Wife’ (1,329 days) are ‘ Chu Chin 
Chow’ (2,238 days); ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
(1,466) ; ‘The Beggar’s Opera ’ (1920 revival, 
1463); ‘Our Boys’ (1,362); and ‘ The Maid 

the Mountains’ (1,352). Six other plays 
ilo exceeded 1,000 days: ‘A Little Bit of 
Flaff’ (1,241); ‘A Chinese Honeymoon ’ 





WITH LONG RUNS (clxxxiii.’ 





(1,049); ‘ French ithout Tears’ (1,039); 
and ‘The Wind and the Rain’ (1,001). 


A. J. H. 


MILTON: TWO VERBAL PARALLELS: 

“AUTUMNAL LEAVES” (elxxxiv. 
17).—T wo other lines may be ‘‘ added to the 
record.’’ In the famous passage from Homer 
Chapman gives “in number like Autumnus’ 
leaves ’’ ; he probably remembered Virgil. And 
Heywood, ‘The Brazen Age,’ i, has ‘‘ Thy 
— hide Torn into rags as thick as autumn 
eaves.’’ 


H1IBERNICUS. 


IGURES OF SPEECH: PERIPHRASIS 
(clxxxiii, 307; clxxxiv. 22). — Mr. 
Horton-SmitH takes me over-literally. I 
merely meant that Homer could afford to call 
‘“‘low’’ things by their right names.- As to 
the actual spade phrase, the author seems to 
be Erasmus, not Aristophanes, for oxadn, 
is a tub, not a spade. See King, ‘ Classical ~ 

Quotations ’ No. 797. 
Jane GREEN. 


QQUATTERS’ RIGHTS (clxxxiv. 18).— 
“When I lived in the New Forest it was 
said that if a cottage could be built between 
sunrise and sunset, and have 4a fire burning 
that day, the builder had undisputed right to 
the Crown land on which it was erected. 
Ruined cottages retained their chimney stacks 
and hearthstone in order either to preserve 
the right to rebuild or the right to the site, 
so one was informed. Likewise, it was said 
that the squatter’s garden increased and 
encroached on the Crown land by always trim- 
ming the hedge from the inside. 
P. Die. 


Baring-Gould, in ‘ Dartmoor Idylls,’ 1896, 
pp. 201-213) gave an account of the last in- 
stance of the exercise of squatters’ rights on 
Dartmoor. The dwelling was built and a fire 
was lighted in the course of a single day. The 
builders were the friends of a young couple, 
who were married at Holne Church on the 
first Thursday in the month of June in or 
about the year 1837. The names of the hus- 
band and wife were, according to Baring- 
Gould, George Hannaford, a mine-worker, 
and Martha: Eastlake, a domestic servant. 
The dwelling was built on the wedding day 
and was a present. It was, and is, called 


Jolly Lane Cot, near Hexworthy, pronounced 
Haxary. Further information may be found 
in the Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
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tion for 1936 (vol. Ixviii. p. 155), where it 
is said that the name of the husband was 
Thomas Satterly and the Christian name of 
the wife Sally. A grandson was living at the 
Cot in 1936. Rent is now paid because bed- 
rooms have been added. 


M. 
URREALIST (clxxxiv. 19).—Neither of 
these definitions is adequate. It is not 


necessarily the case, for instance that sur- 
realism in painting gives ‘‘ distorted forms 
to ordinary objects.’’ On the contrary, it is 
an interesting fact, which I do not remember 
to have seen discussed, that the details of 
many surrealist paintings (especially those of 
Salvador Dali, though not those of Joan 
Miré) are almost painfully representational. 
What.is significant in surrealist painting is 
not the manner in which objects are repro- 
duced but the manner in which they are placed 
in juxtaposition. Thus, I have before me a 
surrealist painting which shows, among other 
things, a grand piano and a beech-tree, each 
of them being uninteresting bits of painting 
in themselves; what is remarkable (I use the 
word: in a neutral sense) is the fact that the 


tree is growing out of the pianoforte. Even 
this, however, is only a ‘‘sign.’? What is 


fundamental about surrealism is its attempt 
to give subconscious modes of association 
equal status with conscious impulses in 
determining the form and content of a work 
of art. The purpose is to rise above realism 
(hence surréalisme, the meaning of which is 
obscured in the falsely analogical English 
rendering) by adding to it the fruits of deeper 
layers of apprehension. 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


HE ROSHERS OF ROSHERVILLE, 
KENT (clxxxiv. 20).—There is a woodcut 
and a short account of the Rosherville gardens 
in the London Journal, for the week ending 
13 May, 1848, but no reference is made to 
the founder, or his family. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


It seems that the deserted chalkpits near 
Northfleet, belonging to J. Rosher, were taken 
over in 1837 by George Jones on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease. The same G. Jones may well be 
the author of the very small book entitled ‘ A 
Voice from Rosherville; containing a Review 
of the Formation of the Kent Zoological and 
Botanical Company, with extracts from the 
Deed of Settlement,’”’ published at Deptford 
in 1843. A copy is in the British Museum. 


Mavrice W. 


BROCK WELL. 


(jAMDEN (clxxxiii. 319; clxxxiv. 23).—Ip 

Stow’s ‘ Annals’ it is recorded that “ jp 
1658, the tide ebbed and flowed twice in three 
hours; and on 22 March 1682, three times in 
four hours.”’ 

Strype in his ‘ Memorials’ thus notices an 
opposite event—an extraordinary ebb: “4 
March 1557. Never was so low an ebb, for 
men might stand in the midst of the Thames, 
and might have gone from London Bridge to 
Billingsgate, for the tide kept not his course, 
the which was never seen afore that time.” 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


TALICS (clxxxiv. 21).—Italics were % 
called because first used by the Italian 
printer, artist and man of letters, Aldus 
Manutius, who was born at Bassano, about 
1447. He printed the works of most of the 
ancient Latin and Greek authors extant, as 
well as many productions of his contem- 
poraries, and some treatises of his own com- 
position. He was the inventor of the italic 
or cursive character, hence called Aldine, for 
the exclusive use of which for a term of years 
he obtained a patent from the Pope andi the 
senate of Venice. He established a kind of 
academy at his own house, and delivered le- 
tures on classical literature, to the general 
study and improvement of which he greatly 
contributed. He married a daughter of 
Andrea d’Asola, a Venetian, in partnership 
with whom he carried on his typographical 
labours. He died in April 1515, leaving four 
children by his wife, one of whom was 
Manuzio Paolo, distinguished as a classical 

scholar. 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


NUSUAL INN SIGNS (clxxxiii. 228, 265, 
292, 354; clxxxiv. 26, 56).—At the last 
reference Mr. Looker refers to a painted 
sign-of a headless woman, and while the inn 
at Leek may be named as he says, I believe 
that elsewhere this sign is used for inns named 
The Silent Woman, a typical example of the 
more robust humour of our ancestors. I 
cannot give any example of this usage, how- 
ever, but perhaps some other correspondent 

may be able to assist. 

L. M. W. 


OME-MADE WINES _(clxxxiii. 346; 
clxxxiv. 24, 54).—‘‘ A Bonnet Laird” im 
‘My Part of the Country’ (London, 192) 
makes many references to the excellence 0 
country wines, and devotes a whole chapter 
(xxvi) to the subject. He there describes 
what appears to be a commercial undertaking 





for the brewing of such wines, and it would 
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be interesting to know if it can be identified. 
It was presumably in Kent, the county with 
which ‘‘.A Bonnet Laird ”’ chiefly deals. 


L. M. W. 


From personal experience I should rank 
wild rose hip wine high in the list of these 
wines. It has a distinctive flavour, and is 
ruby red. 

. ame 


“TE ARE NOT AMUSED ” (clxxxiii. 79, 

299; clxxxiv. 27, 53).—The late J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland in ‘A Door-Keeper of 
Music’ alludes to this story, p. 76. Speaking 
of a village concert at Hawarden in 1884, he 
says: 

I remember little about the concert at which I 
assisted, beyond the fact that Alick Yorke sang 
some comic songs, one of them in a flannel petti- 
coat that had been bestowed upon him by Queen 
Victoria, after she had insisted on his giving his 
famous impersonation of herself in her own 
presence, as a douceur after the reproof she felt 
bound to utter in words that have been often 
quoted. 

G. E. P. A. 


AWN TENNIS: FIRST LITERARY 
REFERENCE (clxxxiii. 379).—During 
the ‘seventies Du Maurier contributed to 
Punch many jokes and pictures of which lawn 
tennis, is the subject. I presume your en- 
quirer would regard these as “literary 

references.” 

C. R. 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT (clxxxiii. 226, 
299, 323, 383).—Speculation has always 
been rife on this absorbing problem, and I 
may add a useful bibliographical footnote to 
the particular discussion referred to above. A 
somewhat similar discussion under the title 
‘Apple Tree in Paradise’ came to light in 
The Times Literary Supplement during 
March-April 1940, as follows. _ ; 

Katherine M. Buck, The Times Literary 
Supplement 1989, 16 Mar. 1940, p. 135. Three 
queries (a) earliest literary reference to the 
apple-tree as the tree of knowlédge in Para- 
dise ; (b) earliest reference in West European 
literature or folk-lore (an early twelfth cen- 
tury French allusion is quoted); (c) connec- 
tion of apples or oranges (golden apples) with 
biblical or other trees of life. 

The following replies may also be sum- 
marised. ; 

T. Erskine Swanzy, The Times Literary 
Supplement 1990, 23 Mar. 1940, p. 147. Ven. 
Fortunatus, ca. a.p. 530-610, has the line 


Engl. Hymnal 95, Oxford Book Medieval 
Latin Verse, p. 22. 

Jacob Leveen, The Times Literary Supple- 
ment 1991, 30 Mar. 1940, p. 159. Early Jewish 
writings, e.g. the Targim, or Aramaic para- 
phrase, glosses Canticles ii, 5 and vii, 8 as 
the Paradise-apple; also, the influence of clas- 
sical mythology such as the Hercules and 
Jason stories which bring in golden apples, 
is not to be overlooked. 

S. Levy, ib. p. 159. Early Jewish allu- 
sions: in the third century a.p. the Rabbi 
Abba of Acre identified the citron with the 
forbidden fruit. 

Hugh Mac Diarmid, The Times Literary 
Supplement 1993, 13 Apr. 1940, p. 183. Refer- 
ence to the theories of L. A. Waddell, The 
British Edda, 1930, who has noted Sumerian 
traditions of the tree of knowledge as a date- 
palm, and alternatively as a rowan or moun- 
tain-ash. 

The several references given in this corres- 
pondence may be of some use to anyone in- 
tending to produce a detailed and compre- 
hensive account of this fascinating problem. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


COTTISH HIGHLANDS: INDETER- - 
MINATE DEMARCATION (clxxxiii. 
378 ; clxxxiv. 53).—The dividing line between 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland will 
be found set out in the Act, 25 George ITI, 
Cap. 22. 

After the Union with Scotland an en- 
deavour was made to assess the taxation of the 
two countries on similar lines. The Spirit 
Duty was, however, a subject of great diffi- 
culty. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country together with the great distances and 
the want of roads it was found practically 
impossible to collect the duty on spirits as 
such, and after a long period of attempt and 
failure the above act was passed which ordered 
that the Lowlands should pay a duty on the 
spirits actually made but that in the High- 
lands the authorities would be satisfied with 
an annual licence fee paid by the Highland 
distillers which varies with the content of 
their particular still. Having paid the licence, 
they were free to distil as much spirits as they 
chose without further interference. 

The line of demarcation sets out that these 
licences should be paid for stills in the coun- 
ties of ‘‘ Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, 
Cromarty, Inverness, Argyle, Bute, Aberdeen, 
Forfar, Kincardine, Banff, Nairn and Elgin, 
and of such parts of the counties of Dumbar- 
ton, Stirling, Clackmannan and Perth as are 





‘Quando pomi noxialis morte morsu corruit,’ 


to the north .and west of a line, beginning 
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at the Boat of Balloch, where Loch Lomond 
runs into the River Leven, and proceeding 
along the great military road from thence, 
by Bucklivie, to the Town of Stirling and 
from thence along the great road ‘ Hillfooct 
Road,’ on the south side of the Ochill Hills, 
till it meets with the great road from Kinross 
to Perth, and along the same, till it comes to 
the Bridge of Earn and along the waters of 
Earn, till its junction with the River Tay, 
and along that River till it joins the German 
Ocean.”’ 
B. R. Lerrwicu. 


T. PAUL’S, COVENT GARDEN (clxxxiv. 
19).—In Seymour’s ‘Survey of London 
and Westminster,’ 1735, vol. ii, pp. 763-676, 
there is a list of about 110 tombs and tomb- 
stones in St. Paul’s Church and Churchyard 
with, in most cases a transcription of the 
inscriptions but there is no mention of Sir 

Thomas Hutchinson. 

B. R. Lerrwics. 


RABL’S COURT EXHIBITION (clxxxiv. 
20).—The succession of summer exhibi- 
tions (open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m.) at Earl’s Court 
extended from about 1886 until approxi- 
mately 1907. (The Company may have had a 
21 years’ lease). The Colonial and Indian 
may have been one of the first. Few people 
entered it until late in the afternoon, as the 
exhibition buildings through which one 
passed were quite subsidiary and incidental, 
and the objects for sale were of little intrinsic 
merit. A fine summer was an essential, as the 
grounds were not really crowded until after 
9 p.m., when people (having purchased a 
season ticket for 10s.) came to the open-air 
promenade, and largely to listen to the mili- 
tary band conducted by Dan Godfrey. One 
‘can well remember his genial face and piercing 
eye. Probably the extremely fine summer of 
the jubilee year, 1887, very largely contributed 
towards later successes. Possibly the most 
popular was that of Old Paris in 1893. If 
my memory serves, the Great Wheel was in- 
stalled inthe following year. It may well 
have been during the early summer of 1894 
that, in consequence of some temporary 
mechanical defect, it became ‘‘ stuck ’?; as a 
result, a large proportion of the curious, the 
pleasure-seekers and engaged couples (not 
being near the ground-level when it ceased*to 
revolve) were detained in mid-air throughout 
the warm summer night. The Manager saw 
his chance of advertisement, and wisely com- 
pensated each passenger with a present of 
a £5 note. Possibly the Great Wheel became 
immovable more than once for a brief period. 











Many young people, when paying the admis. 
sion fee, hoped that without any great per. 
sonal risk or discomfort, they might receiye 
the handsome douceur by breakfast time. This 
increasingly popular attraction may have 
lasted on until 1907; it was superseded in the 
following year by the White City exhibition 
at Shepherd’s Bush. That was in different 
ownership and the setting was much ‘leg 
attractive. But the Franco-British exhibition 
organized there in 1908, and that of Japan 
in 1910, contained pictures of the highest 
importance such as had never previously been 
shown outside of Burlington House or the 
Guildhall Gallery. 

The International Fisheries Exhibition of 
1883 and that of the ‘‘ Healtheries”’ of the 
following year were quite modest affairs, and 
covered but a small area in the south-east 
corner of the garden of the present Natural 
History Museum, as it runs northwards from 
Cromwell Road, parallel with and immedi- 
ately to the west of Exhibition Road ; part of 
the site was later used to make the subway 
which (closed during the war) ran from South 
Kensington station up to the Post Office in 
Exhibition Road and had an underground 
entrance to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Olympia was, doubtless, opened about 1886, 
and may have been mainly intended for agri- 
cultural exhibitions. My visit to ‘‘ Venice 
in London,”’ with its gondolas and gondoliers 
‘all complete ’’—was probably paid about 
Christmas time, 1893. 


Maurice W: Brockwet. 


ROMAN ARITHMETIC (clxxxiii. 370).— 

While confessing profound ignorance of 
Roman Arithmetic and very slight experience 
of the B.B.C. Brains Trust, one may perhaps 
be pardoned for claiming that what is popu- 
larly held to be Roman is frequently found 


to have had an Etruscan origin or is even-, 


tually proved to date back to a still more 
remote period. 

Is not the evolution of arithmetic exempli- 
fied in Plato’s Millennium Cycle, often styled 
his Geometrical Number? The Mediterranean 
peoples of pre-Christian times must have used 
arithmetical processes without analogy to 
modern arithmetic. There may well have been 
a succession of different styles. | Moreover, 
even at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
our arithmetic tables had not been invented. 

It may be permissible to quote from 4 
summary of a Paper read before the British 
Association at Liverpool in 1923, to the effect 
that ‘‘ Plato’s dynastic abacus is a ‘typica 
exemplification of Mediterranean arithmetic, 
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stages of social evolution.” 
Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


eRSEY FERRIES (clxxxiii. 58, 115, 
149).—In the list of early steamships on 
the Mersey 1815-1820 Mr. ArtHuR WARDLE 
gives the date 1817 as the start of the Ztna’s 
activity at the second reference. I have lately 
gathered information that Captain Kennedy, 
who made the model of this double-hulled 
yessel, now in the Picton (Liverpool) library, 
quoted the date 1816 when presenting a nega- 
tive and print of the model to Mr. GrorGE 
Perctvat-Kaye, who was good enough to send 
me a print from this negative some time ago. 
In view of this minor discrepancy in dates, 
it might, perhaps, be profitable to ascertain 
which might prove correct. As to my own 
query at the third reference, the old boat is 
stated, I mow gather, to have been taken to 
pieces about 1850-51. Photographic negative 
plates had been first introduced by Talbot in 
1839, but so far any knowledge of a picture 
having been made of the Attna iteelf is not 
forthcoming. Early plate photography, how- 
ever, must have been a cumbersome business 
not embarked upon readily. With roll films 
one could take everything and anything, with 
light cameras, if one chose. 

M, Blundell, ‘ Cavalier’ (1933) has been 
quoted for the statement that (in the seven- 
teeth century) a ferry over the Mersey, which 
carried a hundired people and horses at a time, 
took an hour and a half in the passage. (A. 
Bryant, ‘The England of Charles II,’ 1934, 
p. 151 note.) 

Boox LovER. 


RRY AT NORTH GREENWICH: (s.v. 
‘Ferry Rights’) (clxxxiii. 387).—A 
statement, - printed in 1893, reads— 

Among things not generally known [about the 
Isle of Dogs] . . . is the very useful little railway 
forming part of the Great Eastern system . . . to 
a point on the river bank just opposite Greenwich, 
with which there is communication by steam ferry 
on the arrival and departure of each train. 

This terminus is marked N. Greenwich 
station on Bartholomew’s map of the same 
date, opposite Greenwich pier over the river. 
No indication of a ferry, however, appears, 
but a little westward, East Ferry Road cross- 
ing the peninsula near Millwall Dock is shown 
to terminate at a point on the north bank 
marked ‘‘ Horse Ferry.’? Was the Greenwich 
steam ferry operated by the railway company, 
and does it still exist? And at what period 
was the horse ferry, farther upstream, in use ? 


QUERIST. 





worked by processes belonging to different |. 





The Library. 


The Death of the Moth, and other Essays. By 
Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press. 9s.) 


WE were about to review this book, and 
thought to begin thus : 


Browning has annexed the title ‘Men and 
Women,’ and Mr. Birrell the title ‘ Men, Women, 
and Books,’ and even if they hadn’t, those titles 
would not have fitted Mrs. Woolf's book. - When 
she writes of writers it is always of the book and 
the man, the bodk and the woman, so that when 
she writes of Gibbon, she must call her essay: 
“The Historian and ‘the Gibbon’ ”—the his- 
torian as he is for us—‘ The Historian,” ‘ The 
Gibbon,” “ le grand Gibbon,” “‘ The Gib,” as he 
was to his friends at Sheffield Place, and having 
thus divided him against himself, she must devote 
yet another essay to “ Reflections at Sheffield 
Place ""—but to this we shall return. When she 
writes of the letter-writers there are no books to 
come between her and the man (Walpole, in two 
essays, and Henry James) or the women (Madame 
de Sevigné), for in their letters they are attitudiniz- 
ing a little, no doubt—but not before the public. 
But Coleridge also is “‘ The Man at the Gate,” as 
De Quincey saw him, and he is the Coleridge who 
wrote the ietters, the letters ‘of a Pecksniff who 
despises his own hypocrisy, of a Micawber who 
is humiliated by his own humiliation.” We do in- 
justice both to Coleridge and to Mrs. Woolf by 
thus compressing her: the reader must go to the 
book. “ Dickens would need to be doubled with 
Henry James, to be trebled with Proust, in order 
to convey the complexity of a Pecksniff who .. . 
of a Micawber who...” No, a Virginia Woolf 
will suffice, and that is the clue to her essays on ° 
writers—they are the essays of a novelist. It is the 
clue to all her essays: she dramatizes each of them. 
She writes a letter to Walpole’s correspondent, the 
Rev. William Cole. An essay on modern poetry is 
a pretended letter to a young poet, with whom yet 
she imagines herself in the same room while he 
is struggling with a poem, and she looks out of 
the window or turns over “the thin books of 
modern verse that lie on your table,” from which 
she reads to us— but we are going too fast. 

We know far less of Virginia Woolf than Mr. 
E. M. Forster does, but we must seize our own life- 
line (he would agree) and rather than his ‘“ She 
liked writing ” ours would be that she was always 
asking with the Psalmist, “‘ What is man that thou 
are mindful of him?” and gave the answer he pro- 
posed: ‘* Man is like a thing of nought ’—or if 
not quite nought he is not what he thinks he is, 
and must be seen through any other eyes rather 
than his own, Coleridge through De Quincey’s, 
Gibbon through the girl’s at Sheffield Place, 
Shelley through Mrs. Shelley’s, and always men 
through the eyes of this woman’s (or shall we call 
her “ sprite ?) and women not through men’s eyes. 


And then, at this point we said, But we must 
test all this by her essay, ‘‘ The Art of Bio- 
graphy ’’ (for we have by no means read all 
the book yet), but even before that: Have we 
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fully appreciated that play of mind which is 
the method of the essays, that light touch 
which is her style? We have yet to read those 
of which Miss Mona Wilson says to her (in 
the Autumn number of English): ‘‘ Do not 
touch [i.e., do not revise], I beg, the poignant, 
perfect ‘ Three Pictures,’ or ‘Street Haunt- 
ing.’’’ But on our way to these we remem- 
bered that we had not finished the ‘ Letter to 
a Young Poet,’ and there we found what 
made us restart our review thus: 

Australians read Virginia Woolf, i.e., they write 
of her in Southerly. Let them read her. Let 
those poets read her who will constitute the next 
anthology of Australian verse. She says: ‘“‘ Death 
in literature—and I need not tell you how often 
literature has died in this country or in thai— 
comes gracefully, smoothly, quietly. Lines slip 
easily down the accustomed grooves. The old de- 
signs are copied so glibly that we are half inclined 
to think them original, save for that very glibness.”’ 
But let them go to this essay not alone for her en- 
couragement—“ But here the very opposite is hap- 
pening . . . consider the symptoms. They are not 
the symptoms of death in the least ’’—but for her 
exquisite reasons and wise counsels. 


The Background of Thomson’s Seasons. Alan 
Dugald McKillop. (University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 
15s, 6d. net.) 


*“‘VYOU have shewn to all who shall here- 
after attempt the study of our ancient 
authours the way to success, by directing them 
to the perusal of the books which those 
authours have read.”’ When Dr. Johnson 
wrote those words to Thomas Warton he was 
thinking of Spenser. The early eighteenth 
century is now as remote from us as the 
Elizabethan age was from Johnson, but it is 
too often assumed that eighteenth century 
try can be understood without some know- 
ar of an intellectual background which is 
very different from our own. Thomson’s 
famous poem is commonly regarded merely as 
a series of purple patches of descriptive 
poetry. In this book a distinguished Ameri- 
can scholar has performed the salutary task 
of showing that it is also the expression of a 
very interesting complex of philosophic, 
religious and scientific thought. | Modestly 
disclaiming the function of the aesthetic 
critic, he takes his readers for a voyage of 
discovery through the extensive and hitherto 
largely unexplored tracts of learning which 
lie behind the poem. In four long essays he 
examines, with a wealth of relevant and judi- 
cious quotation from Newton, Ray, Shaftes- 
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bury, Richard Bradley, Edmund Halle 
Thomas Burnet and many other write 
Thomson’s philosophic views, his ge | 
scientific material, of conceptions of th 
Golden Age and primitive life, and of tr 
vellers’ descriptions of distant countries, 
result is an illuminating picture of the 

ture of the poet’s mind, and a valuable 
spectus of characteristic eighteenth centi 
learning. Professor McKillop’s power | 
shrewd comment and criticism, may be exem 
ylifed by the admirable sentence in which he 

efines Thomson’s attitude with regard to the 
various philosophic doctrines of which 
made use: ‘‘ Over these complexities the por 
meditates without agony or rigor, sometime 
pedestrian, always conciliatory, genial, 
eclectic.” 

When this book was binding, the Sale Cata- 
logue of Thomson’s library, which had dis 
appeared for nearly a century, was rediscoy- 
ered in the Mitchell Library at Glasgow, and 
was described in the 7.1.8, of 20 June 142 
This account substantiates many of Professor 
McKillop’s findings. Shaftesbury’s ‘ Charae 
teristicks,’ Richard Bradley’s ‘ Husb : 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ the ‘ Travels of 
Jesuits,’ Martin’s ‘ Description of the West- 
ern Isles’ and the ‘ Theories of the Earth’ of 
Burnet and Whiston, all books quofed by 
Professor McKillop as among Thomson's 
‘‘ sources,’ are found in the Catalogue. The 
absence from the list of other works cited by 
Professor McKillop does not, of course, meat 
that Thomson did not read or even possess 
them. According to the description of the 
Sale Catalogue in the 7.L.S. Thomson's 
library included ‘‘ many books ”’ on painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. The relationshi 
of ‘ The Seasons ’ to these arts is not di 
except incidentally, by Professor McKillop, 
though it is certainly an important part o 
the ‘‘ background” of the poem. It wo 
provide ample material for an additional 
chapter. However, he has given so much that 
is good that it would be churlish to complain 
of an omission. His book is a notable contn- 
bution to eighteenth century studies. 


CORRIGENDA, 

At ante p. 37 the left and right hand columns 
should be reversed ; p. 47, col. 2, for “‘ Queen’s Con 
sort ” read Queens Consort, and in the article for 
** Queen’s Consort” read Queen Consort. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 
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